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SW OPP ERS’ 


All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this column. 


COLUMNS 


Allowance: one insertion of not more 


than 6 lines per tssue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper in touch 
with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know 


when your swops go through. 





My children love to play croquet, but we 
have no set. We'll swop hard-to-crack but- 
ternuts; maple products would be nice, if 
you have no set. Ju—101 





What can I give you for your old copies 
of Little Women, Black Beauty, Alice in 
Wonderland, Fanshawe, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Tamerlane, Moby Dick? Ju—102 


Taking a cruise in yacht or sail boat? 
I’ve a tin chart case with 11 charts: Buz- 
zard’s Bay, Long Island Sound, Gloucester 
Harbor, and others. Can you swop a fine old 
hooked rug and barber bottle? Ju—103 


Have Savage 22 Hi-power with leather 
case, or Thor Outboard Motor, 1% H. P., 
suitable for dinghy or row boat. Both little 
used. Would like good 8 power binoculars. 
Also interested in new homespun blankets. 
Ju—104 


Babies, attention! What am I offered for 
one large size crib, in perfect condition, with 
usable spring mattress? Ju—105 














What have you in old dolls or portable 
typewriter, good condition, in swop for an 
old ship’s writing desk, 23” x 13” x 8”, with 
brass handles and name plate? Writing lid, 
money compartments, and secret section. 
Ju—106 


Have a nearly new Furgeson plow for 
Fordson Tractor. Want table or seed pota- 
toes. Ju—107 


We haven't played on our big square piano 
since the war, and we need the room at home. 
Who wants it? It’s in good playing condi- 
tion. Will swop for some homespun blankets 
or cloth. Ju—108 


I have a set of old Shakespeare volumes, 
1813. Will swop for certain old coins. Ju— 
109 


I'd be glad to swop for stamps on old en- 
velopes, or old pictures of horses: one pewter 
coffee pot, unmarked; fine silver-plated 
creamer and old syrup pitcher, both with 
covers. Ju—110 

















Has anyone a carving knife that will have 
some effect on the tough meat we have at our 
house? We've got maple syrup or 10 yards of 
swell plaid cloth suitable for upholstery, cur- 
tain or cushion covers. Ju—111 





I collect all kinds of Vt. historical mate- 
rial: books, pamphlets, documents, letters, 
etc. Would particularly like Hemenway’s 
Gazetteer, Vol. 5. Have old firearms, books, 
fishing tackle, furniture and many other 
things. Ju—112 





Have microscope set. Includes materials for 
slide making, chemicals, 425 power micro- 
scope, originally costing $18.50, dissecting 
set. All packed in strong box. Some chemi- 
cals slightly used, but like new. Would like 
blocks of four unused stamps or what have 
you? Ju—113 





What will you offer for new carbide light 
plant, good for one camp or a dozen, or 
farm buildings? Cheapest light to run ever 
made. Ju—114 





Who'll swop milk goats for my antique 
iron and metal things? I’m closing Maine 
home. Send for list of 40 articles. Ju—115 





Will some lone woman with car who en- 
joys roughing it, share my country home? 
I'll provide home, garden, fuel, if she will 
provide and cook her own food. Fine views, 
air, water. Altitude 950 ft. Near Keene, N. 
H. Ju—116 


I want enlarger lens with iris diaphragm. 
Focusing spotlight and stand. Figure & Pic- 
torial Photog. books. 11x14 printing frame. 
I have 30x microscope, 620 Brownie, books. 
I'll do your pictures free, or what do you 
want? Ju—11 


Look here for a chance to improve your 
farm! I'll swop electric vacuum cleaner or 
portable electric cooker (can be plugged into 
socket anywhere) for two hefty smoked 
hams, large dressed turkey, canned poultry— 
or what do you offer? Ju—118 











I’m looking for a horsey weathervane, or 
wood-working tools. Have 7%’ hickory 
skis with bindings—or name your wants. 
Ju—119 


Outboard motor, 2% H. P., 1 cyl., mod- 
erately used one season, stored in Conn. Will 
swop for available vols. Vickus-Marquis’ 
Abridged Compendium of Amer. Genealogy, 
luggage trailer, revolver, old carving set, or 
what have you. Ju—120 


—<— )\ 


Practical Kicd Lover 


George Proctor, N. H. gamewar- 
den, just got a check from a man 
who neither hunts, traps nor fishes. 
This anonymous donor says that he 
considers he owes the State that 
amount for the good work the game 
wardens do in protecting the non- 
sporting wild birds. i 
































Have two old Edison Phonographs in 
working order with about 25 cylinder rec- 
ords. What have you to swop? Ju—121 





I want used postage stamps on or off pa- 
per, collections or accumulations. Write in 
detail what you have. Will swop printing 
press, typewriter, or something. Ju—122 








Woodmen, take notice! To deliver 5 cords 
hard wood to Cambridge, Mass., you will be 
paid in a Universal elec. range, automatic 
timer & temperature control; oven resistain 
rust-proof, aluminized steel lining, 14” x 14” 
x 18”; 714” interchangeable hot-plates; cost 
new $139. Ju—123 

Look through your old jewel boxes and 
find me a gold bead necklace—or even a sil- 
ver one. I’m dying for one and would give 
anything up to my husband for it. Ju—124 

I have a brass cornet used in Girl Scout 
work only. What in exchange? Ju—125 


How much maple sugar is offered for a 
50 egg Springfield-Ohio incubator—small 
gas jet, hot water heater; kerosene lamp 
might be used. Automatic temperature con- 
trol. Also an electric 24” dia. hover. Both 
complete and in good condition. Ju—126 

Has anybody got a real, old powder horn 
which can go with my Kentucky Rifle? I 
have 1924 Huguenot-Walloon, and 1925 
Stone Mountain Commemorative Half Dol- 
lars, or what do you want? Ju—127 














Old time photographer with international 
salon honors and medals, 1931-36, will 
swop instructions in pictorial photography 
for vacation board and room for self and, 
wife, beginning June 25. Seacoast preferred. 
Ju—128 


I'd like to trade my copy of Burrough’s 
Birds and Bees and Other Nature Studies, in 
good condition for Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
by Lawrence. What say? Ju—129 


What have you to swop for No. 66 Singer 
Sewing Machine, A-1 condition; dog house 
for large tenant, roof guaranteed for 20 
years; Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph 
with 6 books records, original value, $156. 
Ju—130 


I want an 18’ canoe that doesn’t leak, but 
am not fussy about looks. Will swop any of 
carefully selected ski equipment—skis, im- 
ported custom-made boots, poles, ski 
clothes, camp equipment, or what have you? 
Ju—131 

What classical records have you got for 
folding Eastman 6-20 Kodak, cost $15, with 
F.6.3. lens? Ju—132 


Marble top back bar with large, bevel 
plate mirror, or penny slot scales to swop for 
late Encycl. Brittanica. Show case (goes 
around post) and mahogany prescription 
case to swop for late Sedan in fine condition. 
Ju—133 


I'd like to swop information about Cov- 
ered Bridges with someone else who is col- 
lecting them. Ju—134 


I have white platycodon and choice hybrid 
delphinium one-year plants; evergreen Ink- 
berry (Ibex glabra) collected plants. I need 
poultry wire with metal posts, wheel-hoe or 
good used vacuum cleaner. Ju—-135 























New Premium Pathescope, 35 m.m. pro- 
jector, in rawhide case for Leica camera. 
What have you? Ju—136 


Write me what you wish for your genuine 
antique irons. Ju—137 


I have $48 Xylophone, Leedy, 2% o - 
taves, in flat case; $2 Banjo-Mandolin, new: 
$1 23 tone aluminum ‘“‘Octavet” ocarina- 
like instrument; $8 sax-shaped Oboe mouth- 
piece, single reed: $3 lathe center indicator. 
What have you got? Ju—138 











Who could use a Holyoke gas hot water 
heater? We'd like a lawn-mower (that 
works), or a hooked rug, braided rug or 
what have you. Ju—139 





Who's got Currier and Ives prints, old 
lithographs, stamps and covers, or garden 
wheelbarrow for my Arvin electric heater in 
perfect condition? Suitable for use in bath 
room or other small room. Ju—140 





Wanted: Geraniums, Ivy, skeleton, green 
and white leaved—in fact all kinds. Just tell 
me your wants. Ju—141 


I'd like a Wildflower, Westward Ho or 
Ribber Grape goblet. Will trade three Pan- 
elled Diamond Point (clear) goblets for one. 
Must be perfect. Mine are. Ju—142 


Have two barrels of dried Licorice Root 
and two of Red Root. What will you swop? 
My—101 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 39] 
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HERE COME 
THE TRAILERS 


mE)HAT THERE WILL BE TRAILERS 
coming to New England 
this summer, there seems to 
= J be little doubt. In what 
number they come, and to what de- 
gree they will present a major prob- 
lem in our social and civil life, is, 
however, something on which auth- 
orities do not agree. 

On the one hand we have Colonel 
William Barron, representing the 
North Country, who sends out letters 
to all the New Hampshire selectmen 
asking them what, if anything, they 
intend to do about the problem—an 
indication that he, at least, is consid- 
erably troubled. 

On the other hand, we have Cap- 
tain Oscar C. Nickerson, president 
of the Cape Cod Chamber of Com- 
merce, who, although believing that 
trailer regulations and restrictions are 
desirable, refuses to be alarmed over 
the situation as in any way a menace. 

The largest estimate we have seen 
quoted concerning trailers is that 
there will be some 5,000,000 of them 
touring America this summer. Such 
a prediction is hard to believe. Auth- 
orities here in New England such as 
William H. Clark, whose splendid ar- 
ticle on this subject appeared in the 
Boston Herald April fourth last, 
quote figures of approximately 
125,000 for America as a whole. 

Our study of the situation would 
indicate this last estimate as being 
nearer the truth, and this being so, we 
refuse to be particularly alarmed over 
the trailer boom at the present mo- 
ment. With some 3,500,000 autos on 
the roads in New England, 125,000 
trailers, even if they were all here, 
would scarcely send us into the panic 
that many believe we should be in. 
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However, that does not mean we 
do not think there is a problem and 
one which should be answered with 
some sort of sound legislation, state 
and local. The problem is in two 
parts: first, a road or highway prob- 
lem and those regulations incidental 
to it; and secondly, a parking prob- 
lem and those incidental to that. The 
first, or road problem, we find exactly 
similar to that presented by large 
trucks and their trailers. We defy any 
trailer manufacturer to build larger 
trailers than some of the vans we have 
met on New England roads. For our 
part, we should like to see both trail- 
ers and trucks limited in width to 
something less than one half the road 
width on which they travel... and in 
length, to something less than the 
number of feet on the radius of the 
curves they must pass around. 

For example, on the new Boston- 
Concord, Mass., highway, the largest 
truck or trailer known, is no menace 
because the road is wide enough to 
permit the average passenger car to 
pass, and the radius of the curves is 
such that no difficulty is presented. 
Put these same trucks, then, up on 
the Intervale-Jackson highway and 
the full width of the road is scarcely 
wide enough to accommodate one of 
them, much less allow room for any- 
one to pass. The curves there are 
such that the average large truck or 
trailer will find not only difficulty but 
danger, too. 

However, if our legislatures refuse 
to do anything about the trucking 
problem, what, may we ask, can we 
expect them to do about trailers? 
Load limits of course are being well 
enforced, but then, a pound of feath- 
ers, as the old saying goes, takes up a 
whale of a lot of space. If a truck 
can’t carry its load in a space which 
allows the other fellow half the road, 


then, we say, let that truckman’s load 
go to the railroads. If a trailer addict 
can’t house his traveling bed in a wag- 
on that will allow the other fellow 
half the road, then, we say, let him 
look for his lodging at the local inns 
and hotels. In brief, whether it be 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 44] 
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PUNE CONES 


So named from the pine grove at the Keyes home in North Haverhill, N. H. 





A regular feature each month, this one being called 


THE SOURCE OF GREATNESS 


HIS IS THE SEASON when Washington is full of tourists. They come to view the cherry blos- 
soms, they come to attend conventions, they come to “make pilgrimages” to old gardens 
and penetrate dim and ancient houses, thrown open once a year to outsiders. Incident- 
ally, they come to see their friends, and I always have my full quota of visitors. 


Among these visitors I recently numbered two cousins by marriage—“kinfolk” they would 
be called in Virginia—of whom I am very fond. Both of them are gifted, charming and com- 
panionable; and one of them sits in the seats of the mighty, as a result of inventive genius cou- 
pled with rare executive ability. They are natives of a pretty little place in Quebec named Stan- 
stead, which is just “over the border” from Derby Line, Vermont; and their youth was about 
equally divided between New France and New England. Though they have now become citi- 
zens of the world, equally at home in almost any of its great centers, they still adhere to much 
of the same philosophy with which they were inculcated during their childhood — doubtless 
because they have never found a better basis for living. I always listen to their views with atten- 
tion and admiration; so I hailed with delight a couplet which the eminent executive quoted to 
me last week, telling me in passing that it was equally current “on both sides of the Line” when 
he was a boy, and expressing astonishment that I had never heard it before. 


“Tt isn’t rank or wealth or state’—runs this couplet— 
“But git-up-and-git that makes men great.” 


This is one of the soundest creeds which I have ever heard expounded, colloquially or other- 
wise. I recognize that there is a school of thought which puts much dependence in graft and 
still more in “pull”; but though I have seen both manipulated so that they would work for a 
little while and to a limited degree, I have never been able to discover that either made a firm 
foundation for sustained success or pre-eminent prestige. I recognize that riches can render life 
easier and more agreeable for their possessor than poverty; but over and over again I have beheld 
their stultifying effect. Indeed, one of the most brilliant young women I know, who would cer- 
tainly have forged through to the front rank of writers if she had been goaded into doing this by 
the spur of necessity, leads an existence so vain and vacuous that it is a source of danger to herself 
and of anxiety to her friends. It is her independent income, not a struggle to achieve one, that 
has robbed her of a career. I recognize that position is also a pleasant thing to have; but usually 
statesmen and socialites are themselves more impressed with their prerogatives than anyone with 
whom they come in contact! In short, all these aforementioned perquisites may or may not be 
accessories to advancement; but as far as my observation and experience permit me to judge, 
none of them are sources of greatness. 


Instead, the source of greatness lies in daring and in doing. It lies in the ability to take initial 
action in untried fields, and in the courage to fight things through to the bitter end; and then, if 
this seems very bitter and very final, to say with conviction, like John Paul Jones when his last 
ship was sinking underneath him, “I have not yet begun to pght.” It lies in the ability to bear 
all things, to believe all things, to hope all things and to endure all things. 


In short, it lies in the ability to “git-up-and-git” 
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IN THOSE DAYS I WAS A SLIM, 
RED-CHEEKED GIRL of nine- 
teen, good-looking, if I do 
say it, and well educated 
for them times. I went to district 
school winters, till I was risin’ eight- 
een. I had spelled down the Master 
more than once. I could cipher way 
over beyond the rule of three in 
Pike’s arithmetic, and knew Peter 
Parley’s geography by heart. So as to 
education, I felt that I was pretty well 
up with the best of them, and that I 
had no call to take a back seat in any 
company. 

Our folks were tolerably well-to-do. 
Father used to take farms, way over 
in Beaver Meadow, and work them 
on shares. Late in the fall everything 
he raised had to be divided; but our 
share was always enough to give us a 
good living through the winter and 
until father could get another crop. 
All the children grew up strong and 
hearty. 

We girls earned enough by braid- 





ing straw cord, which sold at the 
stores for fifty cents one hundred 
yards, to buy all the clothes we need- 
ed. Linsey woolsey dresses for win- 
ter, and calico for summer. It seems 
but yesterday that I was bleaching, 
with brimstone, in a close barrel, the 
straw cord, a thousand yards or more 
at a time, and when it had turned a 
handsome shade of yellow, doing it 
up in artistic bundles—not every one 
could get the knack. 

It was always a gala day when I, 
with my bundle of straw cord, jumped 
into the new-fashioned two-wheeled 
chaise and drove over to the Flat. 
What rare bargains I used to drive 
with the clerk at Brick’s store! I ven- 
ture to say no city belle had a lighter 
heart, with all her silks and dia- 
monds, than I had, when I came out 
of the store with my purchases, con- 
sisting perhaps of eight yards indigo 
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blue print for a dress, a pair of mor- 
occo shoes, and a glass bosom pin. But 
this industry did not long continue. 

When Philander Stedman and I 
had been keeping company for up- 
wards of three years, Philander “reck- 
oned it was high time we were 
spliced.” Constant Stedman, Philan- 
der’s father, lived right over the hill 
from our place. Mr. Stedman had a 
big family of boys and girls, twelve in 
all. The oldest boys made a good 
thing collecting spruce-gum and sell- 
ing it at the stores, as everybody 
chewed gum. The girls knit, braided 
and spun. Mr. Stedman turned out 
shingles, and made an honest penny 
with the lathe in one corner of the 
kitchen in winter. There were no 
drones in that hive. Fact is, there are 
a thousand and one ways to make 
yourself useful on a farm. 

After a lot of urging I had consent- 
ed to name the day for our wedding, 
and it was to be the seventh of March. 

We made great preparations for 


the coming event. We white-washed 
the ceilings, dipped candles, and put 
down a brand new rag carpet in the 
parlor. We did not leave a speck of 
dust anywhere about the house. 
Mother was a famous hand at pie- 
making, and she did her best, so that 
the buttery shelves groaned under 
the weight of a dozen different kinds 
of pies. 

All our arrangements were com- 
pleted the day before, and I was eag- 
erly awaiting the time when I should 
be made a happy bride. But, “Man 
proposes, God disposes,” as the old 
proverb very truly says. All at once 
the weather, which had been favor- 
able up to this time, suddenly 
changed right around, and what 
would now-a-days be called a regular 
blizzard, set in. How the snow fell 
and piled up! Our house was buried 
in drifts that reached higher than the 














tops of the windows. Still it snowed, 
and the wind blew. It was a duber- 
some time. 

The storm kept on, wilder and 
wilder, and the seventh of March, the 
appointed wedding day, was one long 
to be remembered and referred to 
as ‘“The day of the great snow storm.” 

The neighborhood turned out with 
oxen, sleds and shovels, and did make 
some kind of a passage, so that by 
noon—the wedding was set for one 
o’clock—all the guests who could get 
there had arrived. The minister rode 
on an ox-sled drawn by six yoke of 
oxen. 

I dressed myself in all my wedding 
finery. The gown was white dimity, 
made very short in the waist; with 
bishop sleeves. My hair was done up 
high, and held by a big shell comb. 
Around my neck I placed a red velvet 
ribbon, from which hung down grace- 
fully a Cornelian heart, a present 
from the bridegroom. The real heart, 
under my bodice, was heavy as lead, 
for how could Philander ever get back 
from the Hollow, where he had gone 
to fetch his suit of pepper and salt, 
for which he had been measured, by 
a tailoress at that place, the week be- 
fore. It was twenty miles away, the 
roads were impassable. Only a bird 
could make the journey, and I doubt- 
ed if even a snow bird could bear up 
under such a weight of snow as con- 
stantly filled the air. 

I knew my mate could not arrive. 
Everybody became impatient, for 
everybody was hungry; such battling 
with the elements produced keen ap- 
petites. 

Grandmother looked sober, she 
said it was a “bad sign to postpone a 
wedding — no good ever came of so 
doing. Disaster, and often death, were 
sure to follow.” 

The clock had struck the hour. 
The snow fell in waves. The wind 
roared. It was an awful tempest. 
Mother lighted six or eight tallow 
dips. Still the house looked gloomy, 
and our faces ghost-like. 

No use expecting the impossible, 
the bridegroom could not come. That 
was certain. Equally certain it was, 
that bad luck would follow a post- 
poned wedding. The situation was 
ominous indeed. ‘ 

Just at this moment when every- 
thing looked the darkest, Horace 
Johnson, a young fellow who came 
from York State the fall before, and 
hired out to Captain Deming, and 
whom I had seen at a few apple-par- 
ing bees and corn-huskings, came up 
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to me where I was standing all for- 
lorn in one corner of the parlor, and 
said—said he— 

“Look here, Diantha, Philander 
can’t get here today nor tomorrow. I 
am here. The folks are here. The min- 
ister is waiting to tie the knot. As it 
can’t in no wise be Philander, let it 
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Brandon, Vt., has posted the 
names of all local young men who, 
in case of war, would be called to 
serve. The scroll is big and impress- 
ive and hangs in a prominent place 
in the town. 


The Newburyport, Mass. Peace 
Council has got out a tiny folder en- 
titled Arguments For War. All the 
pages are blank. 
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be Horace. I will take his place. We 
will be married if you say so, have 
the wedding dinner, and top off with 
a dance. This, in my opinion, is the 
best way out of a bad fix.” 

I thought fast; I took a last look at 
the drifts—eyes like gimlets could not 
pierce beyond the snow banks—and in 
a faint whisper gave my consent. 

Horace led me before the minister, 
who, after one inquiring look, pro- 
ceeded with the time-honored cere- 
mony. Horace Johnson and Diantha 
Jacobs were pronounced man and 
wife. 

The congratulations were hearty, 
and the company did extra duty 
when the feast was spread in the wide 
kitchen. 

Uncle Job Bemis was on hand with 
the fiddle. No one could get away, so 
we danced all night. It was a merry 
time after all. 

The change in bridegrooms had 
been so sudden and unexpected, that 
I had hardly realized the novelty of 
the situation, until tired out with 
dancing, I sat down and tried to guess 
a riddle of my own: What would 
Philander think? What would he do? 
Our plans had all been made; we 
were to go for a short visit to my 
Uncle’s, over to Pudding Hill, and 
then take possession of the poor farm, 
which Philander had agreed to carry 
on the coming year. Why, my things 
had already been sent there! 

I own to a few forebodings about 
that time—“but never cross a bridge 
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till you come to it,” and “never bor- 
row trouble,” were grandmother's 
favorite sayings, and they proved of 
great comfort to me. 

Nobody got away from our house 
till the afternoon of the next day, 
when the men and oxen cleared a 
road so that the company could 
leave. And leave they did, but not 
until the last pie had been eaten, and 
the buttery shelves left as barren as 
the kitchen floor. 

Well, on towards noon of the third 
day, after Horace and I had been 
made one, we saw coming towards 
our place a horse and sleigh, in 
which were two persons, sitting side 
by side. My heart sank clear down to 
my shoes, for I knew one of the two 
to be Philander Stedman. I felt weak, 
and must have turned pale. Horace 
handed me a bottle of camfire. A 
good sniff braced me up. The sleigh 
very deliberately drove up to the back 
door and stopped. A man, ves it was 
Philander, helped a lady out from 
among the buffaloes, and then the 
two, hand in hand, came into the liv- 
ing room. We four faced each cther, 
and the situation. At last Philander 
found his tongue, and said, “Look 
here, Diantha, you was always a girl 
of sense. Now is the time to show 
your bringing up. Don’t get mad 
when I tell you something. This is my 
wife. I married Achsa Andrews the 
seventh of March, at one o'clock, the 
date you yourself set for my wedding. 
I could not get here; I was at her 
house. Her father is a parson. A post- 
poned wedding brings bad luck. We 
are married, Achsa and I, and on our 
way to the Town Farm, where I will 
collect and send back. your goods, 
Diantha, as Achsa’s will be over to- 
morrow.” 

At the conclusion of Philander’s 
speech, Horace and I gave a yell, with 
one accord. To say that we were re- 
lieved, is putting it mildly. Why, I 
hugged Achsa, and told her over and 
over again, how happy she had made 
me. 

After giving the Minister a dollar 
for marrying us, Horace Johnson had 
just five dollars left in the world. But 
good land! What matter—we had 
health and strength and ambition. 

We have been successful, have al- 
ways paid our bills, and own today 
as good a farm as can be found in 
the county. 

Remember, if you wish to live long 
and prosper, never postpone a wed- 
ding, and “never cross a bridge till 
you come to it.” 
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CITY FOWKS 


IT’S FUNNY HOW LITTLE A HARD WORKIN’ FARMER 
THINKS ABOUT WHO’S HERE FOR THE SUMMER 


By Clarence M. Webster 


Designs by Eloise Roberts 


HE WHOLE AFFAIR STARTED 
when some of my friends in 
;the summer colony wanted 
== to find a new picnic spot, 
one that hadn’t been defiled by the 
hand of man. I told them to go up 
to Dwight Moulton’s farm and then 
down to some beeches by the river. 
Having given them all the directions, 
it didn’t occur to me to include ad- 
vice about behavior—they were all 
grown people. 

That evening I found that most of 
them were very indignant. The picnic 
place was beautiful—but they had 
been scolded, sworn at, and generally 
insulted by the native who owned 
the land. 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“Nothing”, said Mrs. Gregory 
White, “absolutely nothing, and the 
big farmer came out and used the 
most awful language and told us that 
if we ever came again he'd have us 
arrested for trespassing.” 

“But you must have done some- 
thing,” I insisted, “Moulton’s a good 
fellow if you 
don’t step on 
his toes.” 

“We did noth- 
ing he could be 
offended at.” 

From her in- 
dignant re- 





marks I 


gath- 
ered that he 
had accused 


them of ruining 
/\ his live stock, 
*, his farm, and 


his peace of 
mind. I saw that 
I couldn't get any coherent answer so 
I kept quiet, but I resolved to go up 
and see Dwight and find out the 
truth. I felt a little guilty for having 
sent my friends up there, but I was 
also just plain curious. 





I timed my visit so as to get to the 
Moulton farm just before chores, and 
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I found Dwight fussing in a tired 
way with a hay tedder. 

“Had a hard day, 
asked. 

“Hell, yes. Got in five loads of hay, 
the hay fork broke, the bull got loose, 
and some damned fool Farm Agent 
come and talked, and a woman tried 
to sell me insurance. All in all, it’s 
been a hard day, and in half an hour 
I've got to do chores. Farmin’s a hell 
of a life, Bill; steer clear of it.” 

“I hear some of my friends added 
to your troubles the other day. I told 
them where to go for a picnic, but I 
didn’t think they’d be a nuisance.” 

Dwight grinned a bit self-consci- 
ously. “They said you sent ‘em up 


Dwight?” I 





here. I guess I got pretty mad and did 
say a few things.” 
“What'd they do—tear down the 


barn or pull the bull’s tail? 

“I wish they had monkeyed with 
old Klass de Kol; he’d have shown 
‘em a few things. No, they jest parked 
all over the place and then left the 
parster bars down. Cows got out and 
we had to chase ’em out of the corn. 
Then I drove up with a load of hay 
and found two cars parked right in 
the way. We tried to move ‘em, but 
the doors was locked and the brakes 
on. Then I heard a lot of laughin’, 
and I went down cross the road and 
found a lot of ‘em pickin’ flowers in 
the mowin’ lot and trampin’ down 
the grass so no cutter bar would ever 
pick it up. Waal, I was mad by then. 
I told ‘em to get the hell out of the 
lot and come and move their cars. 
They did as I told ‘em to, but not 
‘till after one or two of ‘em bawled 
me out for being so rough and what 
they called ‘anti-social’. I s’pose | 
was a little hard-spoken, but they sure 
do try a man’s temper.” 


I expressed sincere sympathy and 
related a few other instances of city 
disregard for a farmer's rights, but I 
also spoke feelingly about too high 
prices for chickens, exorbitant wages 
demanded, and other proofs of the 
cussedness of farm people. I ended 
with a graphic description of the way 
one local man had cheated an inno- 
cent newcomer 
out of hundreds 
of dollars. 

“Yup”, agreed 
Dwight, “what 
you say is true. 
We've got some 
of the damned- 





est, short-sight- 
edest, meanest 
cheats here in 
town I ever see. 
Now that case 
you jest told 
about — that 





man could have 
charged a decent price and kept on 
workin’ steady for them folks. As 
‘tis, he got a few hundred he didn’t 
deserve and no more work. City folks 
got wise to him and now he ain't had 
work for months. That was the worst 
case, but plenty of others will gouge 
anyone all they can. Nice honest fel- 
lers too in some ways, but they jest 
can’t resist cheatin’ a man from out 
of town.” 

I saw that Dwight was getting phil- 
osophical, so I thought I'd take ad- 
vantage of a Heaven-sent opportunity. 
“Exactly what do the farmers think 
of the city folks, Dwight?” I asked. 

“What you want to know for?” de- 
manded Dwight rather sharply. I de- 
cided there was no use bluffing and 
laying claim to fancy ideas, so I said, 
“Just plain damned curiosity.” 

“I thought so. Waal, I'll tell you, 
that is, if you can stand plain talk.” 

“That's what I want.” 

“Waal, I don’t exactly know how to 
begin. I’m not used to analyzing 
things, still I know a few things that’re 
all wrong, and one of them isour fault. 
Us farmers and people who live here 
all year round get in the habit of 
callin’ ev'rybody else ‘city folks’. Now 
you and three, four other men and 
women lived here when you was 
young and went to high school with 
the farm boys and girls. Then you 
went away for a spell and now you 
come back summers. It’s all wrong to 
say that you people are like the others 
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who don’t know the town. Of course 
now and then you act kind of high ‘n’ 
mighty, but generally you get along 
pretty good. It’s the others we get 
mad about. And yet it’s funny how 
little a hard-workin’ farmer thinks 
about who’s here for the summer. 
Mrs.:Carpenter come up here one day 
and asked me why I hadn’t come 
and plowed their garden. That's 
the only job of that sort I ever do, 
but I knew Fred Carpenter when he 
was a boy, so I help him out. I told 
her I didn’t know they'd opened 
their house. She seemed mad. And an- 
other time I pulled a man out of a 
mud hole and then I asked him where 
he lived. Seems he’d been in town 
five years; was livin’ down south end 
of town. He was mad too, and 
couldn't figure out how I didn’t know 
all about him. I asked him how in 
hell I’d ever git any work done if I 
spent my time findin’ who lived 
where? I couldn't tell you who lives 
in a third of the houses up on the 
Street or down the south end, and 
why should [?” 

I agreed: “You're right, Dwight, 
city folks do get in the habit of think- 
ing you people are always wondering 
about them.” 

“It’s funny, ain't it? Couple come 
up here one day, man and woman, 
both in shorts. I was out front of the 
house and he says: ‘Hello Hiram’. I 
looked him over and said nothin’. 
Then he wanted to know if I was 
shocked by bare legs. I asked him why 
in hell he thought I would be? He 
said I kept lookin’ at ’em. I kind of 
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Tait 
laughed and said I was takin’ a good 
look so I wouldn’t have to go in the 
side show and see the livin’ skeleton. 
He was a scrawny little cuss or he'd 
have hit me. But city folks get lots of 
worse ideas than that kind. 

“One woman who lives up on the 
Street come up here to go berryin’ the 
other day. I was jest backin’ my new 
Buick out the garage when she drove 
in the yard. She looked at it; then she 
asked me: ‘Is that your car?’ I said it 
was, and added it was all paid fur too. 
She kind of gulped and looked fool- 
ish. Then I thought I’d have some 
more fun. ‘Wouldn't ye like to come 
in and see our new kitchen?’ I asked 
her. “We'd got it all fixed up, ‘lectric 
stove and all that.’ She was plain 
dumbfounded. Didn’t quite ask how 
we could afford it, but come near it. 
Now that way of actin’ makes farmers 
madder’n anything else. Who in hell 
do they think we are—people who 
never get hold of a cent? I heard some 
young folks lookin’ us farmers over 
at a show at the Grange Hall. One 
says to the other: ‘Gee, they’re better 
dressed than I thought farmers ever 
was’. Now that jest shows you how 
they think we ought to look.” 

Dwight said a few strong words, 
utterly unprintable, about the vag- 
aries of city folks, then continued: 
“Some of ’em can’t seem to realize 
we've got a few dollars to buy cars 
and put in ‘lectricity with, and others 
can't get it through their heads that 
our children have jest the same ad- 
vantages theirs do. Now my boy goes 
to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 





nology, and my oldest daughter’s in 
Mt. Holyoke, but try and tell a 
high-’n’-mighty city woman that my 
girl’s goin’ to be a damn sight better 
educated than she ever was, and see 
what happens. She'll tell you it’s back- 
ground that counts, or something like 
that. Fact is, she don’t want to find 
out she ain’t any better’n we are.” 

Dwight was warming up to his sub- 
ject now. “I tell you, Bill, right 
there’s the whole matter in a nut 
shell. Some of them city folks come 
out here for a good time and in order 
to have one they got to have some- 
body to look down on. So they think 
we're ‘natives’ and we're lucky if we 
ain’t called ‘Ezra’ and ‘Hiram’. It 
hurts ‘em if they see us ridin’ in good 
cars and dressed in anything but 
overalls and a straw hat. Some folks 
make me so mad I could turn the dog 
loose on the first one I see.” 

I knew the signs. Dwight was noted 
for a hot temper, and now he was 
having fun being indignant. 

“I thought you said you didn’t pay 
much attention to city folks,” I sug- 
gested. 

Dwight relaxed and grinned: “I 
get a little excited now and then 
when I start to thinkin’ and talkin’ 
about city folks, but the great part 
of the time I really don’t even 
know they're in town unless I 
happen to see one. We and lots of 
other farmers sell our stuff in the cit- 
ies and do all our tradin’ there, and I 
go for weeks at a time without goin’ 
up to the Street or seein’ one of the 
summer folks. Still, I s’pose we do 
keep track of things that go on in 
town more than we admit, and yet 
that ain’t quite the same’s knowing 
the people.” 

“What makes a city man or woman 
fit into the town?” I asked. Dwight 
smiled: “Kind of gettin’ all the ideas 
you can out of me, ain’t you? Waal, 
I don’t mind. Fact is, I've thought 
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AN EXPERIMENT in fishing is 
being tried by Connecticut. It has 
stocked and set aside some ponds 
exclusively for the use of boys, un- 
der 16 years of age, for whom no 
license is required. The board be- 
lieves the boys will be taken from 
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myself sometimes about why strange 
folks do or don’t get along good here 
in town. As I say, I’m mad at ‘em 
when I ‘low myself to get all worked 
up, but I got to admit I ain’t got 
much real cause for complaint from 
city folks. Now and then I have a run- 
in with some one like the other day 
when they tromped down all that 
erass, but, on the other hand, I know 
some of the men who come out for 
the summer and they’re good fellers 
and get along real well with us. 

“But jest let me cite you two, three 
people. That'll show you what I 
mean better’n any other way. Now, 
the Carpenters down the road here 
that I jest mentioned. Fred Carpen- 
ter’s people was all born here and his 
father had the farm where Fred lives 
now. Fred used to come here every 
summer when he was a boy. He’d run 
around with me and some other boys 
and when he got a little older we’d 
go to dances full of hard cider and 
kind of raise hell in a quiet way. He’s 
been what you might call part of the 
town his whole life, even if he has a 
big business in Worcester. I call Fred 
Carpenter the kind of city man the 
town likes. 

“Now his wife’s a nice woman and 
fits in the best she can, but she don’t 
really know how to talk with us. She 
does a lot for any poor people she 
hears of, and she’s easy to work for I 
hear, but she never can get over bein’ 
jest a little high’n’ mighty and think- 
in’ we're kind of dumb and behind 
the times. She'll speak real sharp if 
she don’t get jest what she wants; still 
as I said she gives away a lot of things 
and generally behaves good as she 
knows how to. Gets you riled now 
and then, but she’s pretty well liked 
on the hull.” 

“How about the Munros?” I asked. 
They were New York artists who had 
taken an old farmhouse and fixed it 
up in modern style. Their black doors 
with orange trimmings were a local 
scandal, and as was their attire. The 
summer colonists had often won- 
dered what the farmers thought of the 
Munros. Dwight laughed loudly. 

“Them damn fools? Funny thing is, 
but they worry you folks more’n they 
do us. They ain’t a bad couple. Crazy’s 
God ever made folks, but they pay 
their bills, talk pleasant to everybody; 
keep their place up pretty good, and 
I'll be damned if he didn’t hire some- 
body to cut brush last fall and fix up 
stonewalls. Said he felt he ought to 
preserve the handiwork of other gen- 
erations. Made a real fancy speech, 
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WARRANTY 


By Frederick W. Branch 


“To warrant and defend the same 
against 

The claims of any person whomso- 
ever.” 

So runs the deed by which this land 
is mine 

To have and hold. 

Yet think you I can take 

The words for true, when all about I 
see 

The work so many other hands have 
done? 

Their adze-strokes show along each 
joist and beam. 

With patient skill they smoothed this 
panelling 

When that 


small to know 


great elm was yet too 

A nest of silver-throated orioles. 

Since their stonewalls pushed back 
the forest gloom 

Two hundred flower-scented Springs 
have laid 

Their rain-washed sunshine on these 
pleasant fields. 

The warranty can only be against 

The claims of those who live, for well 
I know 

That 


which warranties 


those who lived have claims 

Of red-sealed deeds cannot abate or 
bar. 

Through dancing, noon-day haze of 
Summertime 

I see their plodding oxen coming 
down 

A long-forgotten road, with tall pine 
masts 

For frigate, sloop-of-war or privateer. 

At night they make their long-accus- 
tomed rounds 

Of garden, field and barn, and then 
about 

hearth 

there to discuss 


The well-worn they meet, 
My husbandry. 
Of those who builded I 
Am but a tenant, ‘spite of all the 
deeds, 


And Time confirms them in their 


property. 


but he had the right idea. As I say, 
they're crazier’n hell, but people got 
the right to paint their house the way 
they want it, and what if they do dress 
funny? I ain’t heard they owe anybody 
anything and that’s more’n you can 
say of some other folks.” 

I thought I'd help matters along, 
so I suggested: “The Humphreys, for 
instance?” I knew they were a bit re- 
luctant to part with money. 

“Hell, no,” was Dwight’s answer, 
“Slow pay, of course, but you get the 
money some time. Mind you, Bill, all 
this talk about pay don’t affect me, I 
never sell retail, and I hardly ever do 
any work for city folks, but I hear 
remarks now and then. No, if you 
really want to know I was thinkin’ of 
the Kincaids.” 

Probably I looked startled. Hadn't 
the famous Kincaid bluff of being 
wealthy worked? Dwight seemed to 
read my thought. 

“They put up a great show of 
spendin’ money, but they owe people 
all over this town. Farmers get to 
thinkin’ all city folks’re just like 
them. And besides never payin’ a bill 
unless they have to, they act as if they 
owned the town and we was too low 
to be noticed. I hear they pay their 
taxes, so there ain't much chance we 
can git rid of them soon, but nobody 
would care if they did go.” 

Dwight lighted his pipe and 
stretched. “Probably I've talked too 
damn much, but I’m kind of glad to 
get it out of my system. Now 
know the hull story.” 

“Thanks a lot for being so frank, 
Dwight, but now let me say a few 
words about you people.” 

“Go ahead, young feller, spit it 
out. 

“You'll admit that it would prob- 
ably be a little pleasanter if the farm- 
ers and city folks did know each other 
better.” I stated this as a fact and not 
a theory, but Dwight took me up, 

“I dunno, maybe the town would 
be one bed of love if we was all better 
neighbors, but after all, two kinds of 
people can’t understand each any too 
well. Now you and Fred Carpenter 
and some others have lived here in 
town for years. You people fit in pret- 
ty good, but lots of others never will. 
Best they can do is act decent, mind 
their own business and let us alone.” 

I objected. “I think you farmers 
are to blame lots of time if you aren't 
treated with more consideration.” I 
didn’t quite know how this remark 
would be received, but Dwight was 
philosophical this afternoon. 


you 
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“You're right Bill. A lot of us 
farmers don’t meet summer folks half- 
way. We’re watchin’ to see somebody 
don’t slight us. And just because a 
city man don’t talk the way we do, 
we think he’s puttin’ on airs. Then 
too a lot o’ farmers think a man’s lazy 
jest because he hires a lot of work 
doné round his place. They forget 
he’s been workin’ all the week and 
wants to rest over the weekend. And 
besides that, some of us think city 
folks are so dumb they don’t know 
when they're bein’ cheated. Lots don’t 
at first, but after the second year they 
wake up. Then we get in the habit of 
thinkin’ they’re made of money and 
can pay high prices just as easy as not. 
I've damned a lot of farmers for actin’ 
that way. It’s poor business, and be- 
sides you ought to put yourself in the 
other feller’s place now and then. All 
in all, we ain’t been any too ready to 
treat city folks as if they was part of 
the town. You can’t blame us for 
landin’ hard on some spec-i-mens, but 
some others ain’t half bad, at least 
they ought to be ‘lowed to live quiet.” 

Dwight got up. “Waal, I got to 
start my chores. I don’t generally 


mean to talk like this, but I’ve been 
full of ideas ever since I got mad at 
them picnickers. Now don’t go and 
tell them I want ’em up here again. 
The next one who leaves parster bars 
down so the cows get out I'll set the 
dog on him, or her either. Still I ain’t 
got nothin’ against city folks in gen- 
eral. For instance, I ain’t goin’ to hold 
up that Follansby woman too much 
for the old Moseley place I’m tryin’ 
to sell her.” Dwight smiled a trifle 
sardonically at his admirable self-res- 
traint. “She’s kind of a weak-minded 
old girl, but she tries to be human 
and decent.” 

“Are you going to tell her the well’s 
too small to give water for a bath- 
room all summer?” I asked. 

“Waal, I ain’t goin’ to cover up the 
well so she can’t look in.” 

“Dwight, you're a hell of a friend 
of city folks. You just finished telling 
me that farmers should try to see the 
other fellow’s side and you let that 
poor woman think a measly little well 
is going to run two bathrooms, wash 
cars, and do a lot of things.” 

Dwight was far from _ abashed. 
“Maybe I ain’t what you call consist- 





ent, still you must admit I never lie 
to anybody. Besides, city folks got to 
learn how to live with us. I don’t hold 
any grudges against any one of them 
just so they don’t bother me, but I 
ain’t wet-nussin’ anyone. This town’s 
a nice place to live in if you pay your 
bills and recognize that us poor damn 
natives got a right to live. But any- 
body who don’t——” 

Dwight started toward the barn 
after casually asking me to drop by 
again sometime when he wasn’t so 
busy. I stopped laughing long enough 
to try to satisfy all my curiosity. It’s a 
habit that’s going to get me into trou- 
ble some day. I called after him: 
“Dwight, what'll you do if the city 
folks don’t act right?” 

Dwight stopped and thought for a 
moment: “Don’t know exactly— 
probably sell somebody that old farm 
over back of the Cartwright place. It’s 
real old and picturesque and that’s 
what they want.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Not a damn thing—'cept the well, 
and the floors and underpinnin’, the 
chimneys, and the roof...” 
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AuCcTION NOTE 

Years ago (and I’m seventy-six, my- 
self) I was on my way to an auction. 
I remember meeting a quite aged 
townsman leaning on a home-made 
staff. He peered up at me with neigh- 
borly interest and inquired, in a 
crackly voice I shall never forget, “Be 
ye goin’ to the vendue?” 


Contributed by Everett Hastings, 
Boston, Mass. 





The Rev. Josiah Winship once 
bought corn of the Rev. Samuel Stin- 
son (Baptist). When the Rev. Josiah, 
suspicious, complained that his pur- 
chase seemed light in weight, the Rev. 
Samuel replied “No lighter than your 
preaching!” 

Contributed by Day Welch, 
Woolwich, Me. 


DREAMS & OBSERVATIONS 
By the Collector 


Dreams and Observations, beginning here, you will notice, continues 
through the book as simply ‘‘D and O”’ 
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Jim had been the First Constable 
of the town for many years and had 
come to feel his importance. One 
Sunday afternoon he strolled over to 
the cross-roads and stood casually 
watching traffic when a good-looking 
car stopped and the driver asked, 
“What is the name of the village 
across the river?” Being informed, he 
inquired further if this was anywhere 
near the birth-place of Calvin Cool- 
idge. “Oh no” Jim replied, “Coolidge 
was born ‘tother side of the mountain 
where I used to live.” 

“Did you know President Cool- 
idge?” asked the stranger. 

“Know Cal?” said Jim “You bet I 
knew him! Why, if I was to go to 
Washington today and walk into 
Cal’s office, he’d look up and say: 
“Hello Jim, where in hell’d you 
come from?” 

Contributed by Amos J. Eaton, 
So. Royalton, Vt. 


* 
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FisHING NOTE 

One day old captain became inter- 
ested in a little fellow fishing. He was 
George Smith, a small negro boy who 
was well known to all those around 
the Kennebec region for his south- 
ern drawl and crude manners. The 
captain hailed George. “How’s the 
fishin’ today, sonny?” The small fish- 
erman only rolled the whites of his 
eyes and grinned. Approaching, the 
old captain noticed George was tuck- 
ing his finger in first one corner of his 
mouth, and then the other. Mistrust- 
ing these movements, the captain 
said, “What ails you, boy? Have you 
gone dumb?” When the little colored 
boy could reply, he said, “Golly, 
every time I tries to talk de bait wig- 
gles out my mouth.” 

Contributed by Helen S. Marsh, 

Portland, Me. 





A sprightly old maid of Megansett 
Liked a waltz and she knew how to 
dance it. 
But when asked to foxtrot 
She replied, “No, I'll not! 
But I'll polka if you want to chance 
atl” 
Contributed by Elizabeth Young, 
Nashua, N. H. 
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NOT SPEAKING OF PIES 


MRS. LUTES’ RECENT BOOK, “THE COUNTRY KITCH- 


EN” HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 


PRIZE FOR LAST 


SEASON’S MOST ORIGINAL BOOK 
By Della T. Lutes 


AN SINGING THE PLEASURES to 
4, be enjoyed from intimate 
acquaintance with New 
England dishes, I, not be- 
England born and _ bred, 





ing New 
hasten to explain that it is from the 
standpoint of the guest rather than 
that of the provider that I speak. 


A mere residence of ten years 
would by no means justify any at- 
tempt to explain their concoction. 
To do so would be an effrontery only 
possible to one ignorant of the nob- 
lest—and most obdurate—of regional 
districts. 

A. story is told of a young man who 
came from somewhere in the middle 
west to live in Concord, Massachu- 
setts. He was full of that brisk mid- 
western ardor and aggressive devotion 
to “improvement”. He joined this and 
that—wherever he was privileged to 
enter and finally, after a number of 
years, found his artless feet planted 
under the Table with those of the 
City Fathers. 

Some questions of town govern- 
ment arose. The young man from the 
west took it upon himself to propose 
—of all things—change and was, of 
course, naturally, frowned into place. 

In discussing the incident later 
amongst themselves, one of the legit- 
imate Sons of New England asked, in 
astonished indignation, “How long 
has that fellow been around here any- 
way?” 

“Why, not more than twenty years, 
I should say,” replied one of more 
observant nature. “I certainly can’t 
remember having seen him around 
here longer than that.” 

The affronted Citizen gave a snort 
of umbrage. “And trying to tell us 
how to run the town!” 

This is a story that should be posted, 
it seems to me, at the gateway to every 
New England town in order to save 
mutual embarrassment. I am happy 
only as guest and pseudo-resident to 
express my pleasure and delight in the 
toothsome delicacies that I have met 
on the New England Table—delica- 
cies found nowhere else in the world, 
—but I do not presume to touch up- 
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on them with the meddling finger of 
intimacy but only as one whose early 
nourishment at other tables—equally 
delectable in their own  sphere— 
affords the privilege of appreciation. 

When it comes to caroling to high 
heaven the virtues and excellencies of 
the dishes and their ingredients which 
were my familiars from birth, I take 
no second seat. I not only appreciate 
their flavors and love their very mem- 
ories, but I can devise and contrive 
them! And I can tell others how to 
do so with neither hesitancy nor tem- 
erity. They are my dishes. And even 
though a baked bean in Michigan 
bears no resemblance to a baked bean 
in Boston, the one, I maintain, has as 
rightful a claim to laudation in the 
culinary world as the other. 

Of course each has its enthusiastic 
adherents, and the follower of the one 
is a sworn and implacable enemy to 
the other, as is forcefully instanced in 
the matter of baked beans. A true 
New Englander would not touch a 
pan of Michigan beans with a ten 
foot pole, and when your Michigan 
friend comes to visit New England do 
not try him with 


to tempt Boston 


baked beans on Saturday night, or 


































fish-cakes on Sunday morning. If you 
see no reason for humoring his time- 
set predilection for ham and eggs or 
pancakes and sausage for breakfast, 
give him toast and coffee and let him 
starve. 


Quite recently, I have found that 
even an Apple Dowdy as made in 
Michigan, of Michigan apples, one of 
the favorite dishes of my childhood, 
may be accused of masquerading un- 
der a name that can rightfully only 
belong to a dish especially designed 
for dowdyish purposes, and unique to 
that part and parcel of New England 
known as The Cape. 

Now we, in Michigan, made (and 
still make) what is to us a very accept- 
able Apple Dowdy in most any kind 
of a deep baking dish. The crust is 
flaky, tender, delicately brown; the 
apples are gently merged with spice 
and sugar to a rich amber semi-fluid, 
enchanting the eye and intriguing the 
tongue. What more need one ask? 
And yet, apparently, one has yet to 
acquaint the palate with the full de- 
lights of an Apple Dowdy who has 
not entrusted the delicacy to an earth- 
ern pot of exactly the right shape, 
dimensions and color. What these are 
I do not need to say in addressing 
those who doubltess were familiar 
with its use while I was still licking 
the last syrupy drop from a yellow 
bowl! 


All my younger years, I regret to 
say, were passed in dense ignorance of 
the utter delight I have later found 
England 


in New Clam Chowder. 











Soup—yes. Good, sound, sensible, 
shank-bone vegetable soup with body 
to it, we had, in my early Michigan 
home, often and in plenty. And as a 
choice between being reared in full 
consciousness of the merits of vege- 
table soup as my mother made it, but 
ignorant of the palate-tickling, stimu- 
lating, satisfying Clam Chowder (as 
made in New England only), is one I 
should hate to be obliged to make. 
But when I think that for all those 
years I might have known both (ex- 
cept for the lack of clams) I am rav- 
ished with regret. 

Not, by any means, New York City 
clam chowder. Well do I remember 
my first acquaintance with that mons- 
trous usurper of the true clam chow- 
der’s rights. Having but recently be- 
come enamored of this delectable pre- 
cursor to a New England meal, and 
feeling that my belated acquaintance 
could none too quickly be appeased, I 
once ordered clam chowder in a New 
York hotel. What was my dismay, my 
bitter disappointment and resentment 
when a bowl of tomato soup with a 
few chopped clams floating in it, was 
set down before me. Never since have 
I—and never again shall I—order a 
clam chowder until I have discovered 
its ingredients. I do not intend to say 
—with all my high regard for New 
England cookery, that a palatable 
clam chowder cannot be made out- 
side of that particular locality, but I 
do mean to state that none other than 
a clam chowder patterned after the 
New England code shall ever find 
countenance with me. 

The fried clam, being under no cir- 
cumstance other than the picnic or 
beach supper, eligible to even a New 
England table, hardly comes within 
the present category. Indeed, one 
could hardly call the fried clam, or 
yet the steamed clam, rare delicacies 
though they are, New England’s con- 
tribution to an egicurean world 
alone. A fried clam one would sus- 
pect, although I may be wrong about 
this, is a fried clam no matter from 
what salty shore he springs. So let me 
merely say that the fried clam, hot 
and crisp from a paper bag as you 
drive along a stone walled road, or a 
steamed clam, succulent, sappy and 
dripping butter all the way from 
plate to lip are amongst earth’s 
choicest contributions to man’s gas- 
tronomic pleasure. Neither may be a 
highly civilized food, since man’s nat- 
ural implements for the manipulation 
of such provender cannot be sup- 
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planted by modern tools; but a true 
lover of the savory clam would gladly 
sacrifice his claim to culture for full 
satiety. 

When, however, we approach an- 
other favorite dish for which New 
England has the credit, namely that 
of a “boiled dinner”, or, roughly 
speaking, “corn-beef-and-cabbage” I 
shall do so in no meek or meaching 
manner. True, a boiled dinner 1s one 
of the pleasures of the New England 
table, but in no less manner is it an 
established and accepted familiar to 
the table whereat sits the mid-western 
epicure. 

In fact, beyond the line which sets 
the New England forever apart from 
the rest of mankind, the boiled din- 
ner lacking that one ingredient which 
seems to mark this combination of the 
animal and vegetable world as pecu- 
liarly its own, is accepted and looked 
upon as quite as much its own dish 
as buckwheat cakes or ham and eggs. 
Leaving behind the ruddy beet which 
I understand is considered by the 
New England cook either an essential 
ingredient or necessary accessory, the 
boiled dinner emigrated to Michigan 
along with the pioneers and is now a 
settled citizen of the middle west. 


“WW; dake ‘e* 
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MORETOWN, VT. for having taken 
action at its annual town meeting 
to repair the roof on its old covered 
bridge known as the Casey bridge. 
This is one of the best types of the 
very old lattice built covered bridges 
in Washington County, and perhaps 
in the State. It is probably well over 
100 years old. 
































In this instance, I repeat, I feel per- 
fectly at home and can discourse with 
absolute assuredness of the relative 
merits of salt pork, corned beef, a 
combination of the two, or a ham 
bone. And if I choose— as I do—to 
deny the value of a beet to whatever 
combination of cabbage, turnip, car- 
rot, potato and parsnip I see fit to sug- 
gest, I do so with the air of one who 
says you may put one elbow or two 
upon the table, but you must not pick 
your teeth—in my presence. Have 
your beets with a boiled dinner if you 
must, but don’t serve them to me. A 
Michigan boiled dinner is my kind of 
boiled dinner and there is no beet in 
it, on it or with it. I will take my 
beets with hamburg steak and baked 
potatoes. 


Lack of space only forbids my fur- 
ther dwelling upon the pleasure I 
have encountered as unique to the 
New England table, but I must bow 
before one more New England dish 
the like of which I have seldom met 
in what, along the stern and rock 
bound coast, is still known as the 
“west.” And that is Indian Pudding. 

You will notice that I steer clear of 
the matter of pies, a branch of the 
culinary art where, I have been led to 
understand, the New England house- 
wife is supposed to reign a creator un- 
excelled. However, I have yet to set 
my teeth into an apple pie equal to 
—but perhaps, since it is likely that 
on this subject no amicable agree- 
ment could be reached, the less said 
the better. 

When it comes to an Indian Pud- 
ding, however, I, and not for myself 
alone, but in the name of all lovers of 
good food in Michigan, and, indeed, 
in all the midwest—and as far on as 
you like to go—bow the head and 
bend the knee to New England. I 
have eaten attempts at Indian pud- 
dings in kitchens where shines the 
western sun, but never one whose un- 
happily combined ingredients might 
not better have gone into a Johnny- 
cake which is of less regional temper- 
ament and adapts itself impartially to 
east or west, north or south with 
equal success. 

Let, I maintain, the things that be- 
long, by rightful inheritance to Cae- 
sar, remain Caesar’s, and leave the 
unique perquisites of a New England 
table to New England. If you want 
scrapple, go to Philadelphia. Hunger- 
ing for corn pone and thirsting for a 
julep, go south. If you like Boston 
baked beans—go to New England and 
match them up with the incompara- 
ble brown bread of that locality; for 
nowhere else in the country, bean-pot 
or no pot, can you find them in the 
same state of perfection. If you would 
treat your gastronomical apparatus to 
a perfect clam chowder, you will have 
to go to New England, for you can get 
it nowhere else in the world. But if 
you would have tasted the general ex- 
cellence of all good food cooked to a 
state of utter delectability, such, for 
instance as chicken pie, roast pork, 
parsnip stew, cherry pudding—yes, 
and apple dowdy, which formed the 
nutritive basis of a young and husky 
state, you should have lived with me 
as a child in Southern Michigan fifty 
years ago. 
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Wels MROTE ABOUT 
NEW JNGLANID 


ON DIZUN'S 


By Warren King Moorehead 


New England Indians are under discussion at pres- 
ent, due to attacks on the Indian reorganization act, out- 
lined in this article, and passed in 1934. Senator Whee- 
ler of Montana, sponsor of the bill, is now urging its 
repeal. The general feeling among New Englanders in- 
terested in Indians seems to be that the Act should stand. 


The Maine Indians, the Passamaquoddys and Penob- 


scots, have also 
been in the 
recently due to the 


controversy over a 


news 


measure to prohibit 

sale of fiquor to 

Indians in Maine. 
All of which 

reminds us 

that we still 

have Indians 

in New Eng- 

land! 


Mr. Moorehead is the Authority on the New 
England Indian. He is Director of the De- 
partment of American Archeology at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


UR LAST MAJOR INDIAN 
wars here in New England 
occurred more than two 
hundred years ago. There- 
fore, in these modern times, we 
can view without prejudice, the past. 
Since I have lived in New England 
nearly thirty-six years, I have careful- 
ly read many colonial records, narra- 
tives of wars and various documents. 
I think I can truthfully say that it 
was the treatment accorded the Indi- 
ans by our own ancestors which was 
responsible for their hostility. Space 
does not permit a long dissertation 
upon such an interesting subject but 
I would take this occasion to refer 
readers to a book published about 
two years ago entitled, “The Pow- 
Wow” and written by Miss Clara En- 
dicott Sears. She has devoted much 
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Princess Chicadee 


Dan Red Eagle — Lee Horse 
study to the Metacom (King Phillip) 
Wars and she possesses in her famous 
Museum at Harvard, Massachusetts, 
the most historic relic of all exhibi- 
tions here in New England, King 
Phillip’s war club. In a recently pub- 
lished “History of Essex County,” I 
devoted some seventy or eighty pages 
to telling the truth concerning our 
relations with the Indians along this 
section of our coast. 

Historians were wont, for genera- 
tions, to reiterate Massasoit’s ‘“wel- 
come Englishmen.” One finds no rec- 
ord of similar sentiments expressed by 
any New England Indian in subse- 
quent years. 

I have always felt that two great 
factors contributing to our troubles 
with the Indians were these: slavery 
and the religious controversy between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

In very early times, a ship captain 
named Hunt captured twenty-four or 
five trusting natives along our shore 
and sold them into slavery. There 
























were numbers of instances such as 
this. One, Epinau, was taken to Eng- 
land, learned English and found that 
by the use of the word gold he could 
persuade voyagers and adventurers to 
visit America. They brought him as 
interpreter and when the ship was a 
mile or two from shore, he clambered 
down during the night, swam to land 
and told his fellow Indians what kind 
of people we were. Hostilities fol- 
lowed. 

The Jesuits established missions on 
the Kennebec, Penobscot or other wa- 
ters. Our people were intensely Prot- 
estant and hated all that savored of 
Rome; hence it was more or less the 
custom to burn the missions and des- 
troy the altars or as one chronicler 
put it, “we brake the heathen im- 
ages”. All of which did not make for 
amicable relations, to say the least. 

Indians knew nothing concerning 
land tenure or deeds. Therefore, 
when a leading chief presumed to 
speak for his own people and placed 
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his totem upon what we term a deed, 
the whites took possession of enorm- 
ous tracts of territory, frequently be- 
longing to sub-tribes. I recall the deed 
executed by Cutsmache (whom the 
whites called Roger) in which he 
signed over a tract of land extending 
from Newburyport to the junction of 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
at Lowell. The record further states 
that the authorities were “graciously 
pleased to permit said Roger to oc- 
cupy five acres for the purpose of 
planting corn.” In the summer time, 
Indians congregated in great numbers 
along our clam flats and one of the 
chief complaints was that hogs be- 
longing to the English destroyed the 
clams and also Indian corn fields. But 
these complaints were of no avail. 

The murder of the war chief of the 
Narragansetts, Miantonomo, at the 
instigation of Uncas, was inexcusable. 
This occurred in time of peace and 
with the approval of the clergy. At 
the time Captain John Mason des- 
troyed the Pequots, and killed some 
eight hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, Mather preached a “victory” 
sermon during the course of which he 
said, “this day hath the Lord brought 
eight hundred souls down to Hell.” 

In the final analysis, Metacom 
(Phillip) was fighting for his own 
country. Had he been a white man, 
some patriotic society would have 
erected a monument in his memory 
long ago. There is a monument to 
Uncas at Norwich, Connecticut. He 
was far from being a pleasant person; 
turned traitor against his own people 
and was guilty of many immoralities. 
The pious Pilgrims and Puritans over- 
looked this because they wished to en- 
list Uncas and his followers against 
the Narragansetts. 

There were many outstanding char- 
acters among the Indians. Samson 
Ocum, whose preaching resulted in 
the Earl of Dartmouth founding 
Dartmouth College. Awashonks was a 
famous woman chief. She saved the 
life of Captain Church. Asacumbit 
has always been one of my favorites. 
He opposed with all the forces at his 
command, our policy of extermina- 
tion. He was the leader in armed for- 
ays against our people, was once 
wounded in action, but never cap- 
tured. The French sent him to the 
court of Versailles where he was re- 
ceived by the king and presented with 
a jewelled sword. 

The first year that I came to New 
England, I happened to be in attend- 
ance at an historical meeting. The 
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speaker read a paper with great gusto 
concerning the “cruel” murder of 
Pasco Chub at his plantation in An- 
dover. I looked up the record. Read- 
ers of the YANKEE will find an inter- 
esting account in Parkman’s narra- 
tive and also the History of North 
Andover written by Miss Bailey. Chub 
was in charge of the fort at Pemaquid, 
Maine. It was alleged that he had at- 
tacked some Indian leaders who ap- 
proached under a flag of truce. The 
French and Indians, led by the fam- 
ous Asacumbit, descended upon Fort 
Pemaquid. Chub was commanded to 
surrender after which he was prom- 
ised safe conduct down the coast from 
whence he and his men could reach 
Boston. In the basement of the fort, 
Asacumbit found two _ Penobscot 
chiefs chained to a rock and nearly 
dead from starvation. Naturally, this 
infuriated the Indians, and _ their 
French officers restrained with diffi- 
culty a massacre of the garrison. Chub 
was disciplined by the General Court 
in Boston town and was permitted to 
return to his Andover plantation. 
Asacumbit led a war party on snow 
shoes in the dead of winter and locat- 
ing Chub’s residence, killed him and 
several members of his family. It is 
supposed that Asacumbit is buried 
somewhere in the Ossipee region or 





possibly up in the Kennebec territory. 
Could his grave be located, I would 
gladly take part in a movement to 
raise funds to erect a suitable mon- 
ument to his memory. 

Aside from the Indian settlements 
at Passamaquoddy and Old Town, 
totalling a few hundred persons of 
Indian descent, there are very few 
New England Indians left. I have 
often met so called Indians in the 
Providence and Cape Cod regions. 
They do not look at all “Indian” to 
me and I have seen real Indians in 
many states. Our New England Indi- 
ans were of good stock. Properly and 
tactfully handled, they would have 
played a prominent part in Colonial 
life. Their leaders were intelligent, 
brave and of good character. Our 
greatest and most inexcusable mis- 
take was this:—Under Eliot, we christ- 
ened and herded them into “praying 
villages.” When the King Phillip war 
started, we did not differentiate be- 
tween hostiles and christians—all were 
destroyed, save the few who fled into 
northern Maine which was then wild 
country. From thence they raided our 
settlements. White captives among 
Indians were frequently ransomed 
by our ancestors, whereas, Indian cap- 
tives taken by our troops, became 
slaves. 





ARE YOU A YANKEE SCHOOLMA’AM? 
ALL RIGHT-PROVE IT! 
By Jason Almus Russell 


1. Of what three materials was the district schoolhouse usually built? 


How was it heated? 
2. What is an “abecedarian”’? 


3. Name several rural school punishments? 
4. Explain the following terms, found in Adams Arithmetic: fellowship, 


allegation, single rule of three. 


5. How are the boundaries of the schoolhouse lot still determined? 
6. Name several games played on the school grounds by your pupils. 


How was spelling taught? 


7 

8. Why were wooden schoolhouses painted red? 

9g. How did candidates qualify for positions as teachers of the three R’s? 
10. What New England Poet wrote In Schooldays? 

11. What was signified by “boardin’ round”? 

12. What was the Horn Book? New England Primer? 


13. Who wrote The Rollo Books? 
14. The author of what famous “reader’ 


for his pupils? 


15. Explain: Spelling Bee, “passing above’ 


ing sides.” 


16. Give the authors of “The District School as It Was”; 


Schoolmaster.” 


established out-of-door classes 


, “spelling down”, and “match- 


“The Hoosier 


17. And a question which vexes many a citizen of the present day: 
“What is the difference between an academy and a high school?” 


[ANSWERS ON PAGE 43] 
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A COLLEGES PRESIDENT TALKS 






“IT ADMIRE NEW ENGLAND BUT SHE IS NOT DOING ALL SHE CAN” 


4N soME ways Doctor Ham- 
ilton Holt seems a contra- 
diction. He is president of 
<= Rollins College in Winter 
Park, Florida, and is of old New Eng- 
land stock, returning every summer 
to the Holt Homestead in Wood- 
stock, Conn. His ancestors were Rev- 
olutionary War fighters, and he is a 
famous peace advocate. Some of his 
concepts and reactions are conserva- 
tive; yet he is an admirer of the pres- 
ent political reforms and one of 
the foremost liberal educators we 
have. He cherishes the past—the an- 
tiques, old houses, legends, and tradi- 
tions of New England, and yet few 
other men of today have broken more 
with antiquated ideals. There seem 
to be many conflicts in such a man, 
but perhaps the explanation is simple 
—he is that rare person, The Consist- 
ent Puritan. 

At any rate, Dr. Holt puzzled me 
at first, so I asked him what he 
thought of New England. If I knew 
how he judged us, I would perhaps 
know why he was a southern liberal 
as well as a conservative Yankee. 

Almost his first sentence was a rev- 
elatory epigram: “I am one hundred 
percent New Englander in blood and 
family traditions; I am one hundred 
percent in love with New England; 
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yet I approve of only forty percent of 
its thinking and ways of doing things.” 


Then he explained how Yankees were 


failing. He began by saying that we 
move too slowly and start a course of 
action twenty years after we have 
really been convinced. Call it inertia, 
stubbornness, or admirable _reluc- 
tance to act rashly—the fact remains 
that we make civic and educational 
reforms with exasperating delibera- 
tion. Changes can be conceived, ap- 
proved, and made in Florida or New 
York long before Yankees have decid- 
ed to act. For example, many of us 
are still wondering whether we should 
abandon the district school and have 
one town school which would . be 
more economical and efficient. But 
this first criticism was incidental; it 
merely hinted at the reason why 
progressive people go to other sections 
of the country to put their ideas into 
practice. 

Doctor Holt believes that, for some 
reason, New England is not produc- 
ing the men and women it did once 
and could now produce if it ex- 
pressed its full capabilities. Mind 
you, he concedes that we could send 
out educators, divines, writers, scien- 
tists, and statesmen who would be the 
equal of those we once had, but we 
are not doing it. I asked why we were 
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not, and the critic proved his wisdom 
by shrugging hopelessly. He said that 
he couldn’t answer such a complex 
question; that he was not all-wise. 
But something certainly had hap- 
pened to the people of Emerson, 
Thoreau, and Channing. I was curi- 
ous to know if we did have men who 
were still acknowledged leaders in 
their work, and Doctor Holt gave me 
an interesting analysis of the Yankee 
intellectual scene. 

Robert Frost is the best of the 
country’s poets, now that Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson is dead, but there 
are no great New England novelists 
and essayists or historians. Outstand- 
ing preachers and religious thinkers 
are also sadly lacking, and philoso- 
phers who are influencing our con- 
cepts are non-existent. One or two 
famous doctors and surgeons; no first- 
rank scientists; no supreme musicians, 
and our statesmen are politicians, and 
not such good ones at that. 

It sounded to me like a sad tale so 
far, but I hoped the educators would 
redeem us. New England is supposed 
to breed them and send them out to 
less fortunate states which do not 
have our schools, colleges, and 
universities. I knew that Doctor Holt 
had scarcely modeled Rollins College 
after Yale or Harvard, but surely he 
had been inspired by some New Eng- 
land ideals. 

According to Doctor Holt, the 
heads of Dartmouth and Bennington 
are the best New England can offer 
in the way of college presidents. Not 
one of the others is failing, and many 
are good, but the Yankee stock should 
produce men and women who would 
meet the new educational demands 
and create colleges where students are 
really developed mentally rather than 
filled with facts and given degrees. 
Then he went on to say that Sill of 
Kent and Peabody of Groton are far 
better than the average headmaster, 
but Boyden of Deerfield Academy is 
the best of all—a superb teacher and 
moulder of character. 

Naturally an educator is interested 
most in his colleagues and their work, 
and President Holt went on talking 
about New England colleges. They 
are well-equipped and endowed, but 
in many ways they have failed to use 
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their resources. Too much emphasis 
on research rather than true teaching 
and __ character-building; expensive 
plants rather than the best professors; 
antiquated methods of instruction; in 
short, worship of either a mild and 
traditional and ineffective culture or 
a hard, coldblooded discovery and 
imparting of facts has taken the place 
of vital guidance toward self-educa- 
tion. 


The interview over, I thanked Doc- 
tor Holt and went home. He had 
made some pertinent criticisms which 
boiled down to this: “I admire New 
England, but she is not doing all she 
can.” His criticisms seemed just, and 
they had not been brutal or carping; 
in fact, he spoke sorrowfully of his 
own people’s failure to remain the 
nation’s leaders and thinkers. He had 
proposed no panacea, but he had em- 
phasized the inadequate way in 
which New England colleges teach. 
This fact, together with what I al- 
ready knew of his work at Rollins, 
gave me a clue to his remedy for our 
failure. So before I left I had asked 
for some literature about his college. 
Perhaps I could understand better 
this Yankee-Southerner and _liberal- 
conservative if I knew exactly what he 
was trying to do. 

Rollins College is “An Adventure 
in Common-Sense Education” says a 
booklet. That ought to please New 
Englanders, about the most practical 
people there are. Then: “Rollins has 
not been so successful as to be encum- 
bered with contingent bequests and 
vested interests that prevent prog- 
ress.” In other words, it has the inde- 
pendence of spirit for which Yankees 
are so famous. It does not measure its 
greatness by the number of its stud- 
ents or its physical “plant”. Here is 
the same emphasis on the things of 
the spirit and mind that the great 
New Englanders always sought. At 
Rollins the professor must come in 
close contact with his students; help 
them to educate themselves; be a 
guide rather than a “research man” 
or a quiz master - -- therefore the lec- 
ture system has been replaced by the 
Conference Plan, the basis of this ad- 
venture in common-sense education. 
Now the faculty and students work 
together, and the latter may learn as 
much and as rapidly as they will. And 
all this sounds like a New England 
ideal; an education that Emerson and 
Thoreau might have enjoyed. Rollins 
encourages its students to educate 
themselves, and isn’t it the desire of 
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CONSERVATION OR RUINATION? 
By C. F. Jackson 


Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at University of New Hampshire 


AONSERVATION means saving—the saving of something we already 
have, not the acquiring of something new. It does not necessarily 
Vee | mean lack of use, but rather it means non-exploitation. For when 
am once a thing has been exhausted, it can no longer be saved. 

Hence, the conservation of our natural resources means the saving of our 
natural resources. Under this come two points. The more obvious value is the 
purely economic one. How much money will they bring in? This does not mean 
exploitation, of course, which is directly opposed to conservation. The more 
important value is the aesthetic one, since it cannot be synthesized in the 
laboratory and, when dissipated, is lost forever. 

Two of the most appealing natural resources of New England are the 
restricted wilderness spots, and the native wild life that lives in them. In 
justice to the out-door interests of New England, a voice of protest should be 
raised against what seems an inexcusable procedure from the conservation 
standpoint. 

This is the new road building program. 

Were we lacking the hundreds of miles of scenic roads we now have, the 
opening up of these lovely wild spots to automobilists would be, perhaps, 
excusable. Or even, let us say, if the miles and miles of poor, barely passable 
roads networking New England were put in good condition. But now for no 
good reason, these lovely places are being made “available” to all, so that the 
drawing-room sportsman can whizz through in a short time at fifty or sixty per. 

In sight of where I write is a fine example of this useless exploitation. In 
the Pawtuckaway Mountains, N. H., there is a small tract from 5 to 8 miles 
through. A half day’s tramp would carry one from automobile into the rugged 
country. The trip used to be a pleasant Sunday afternoon’s walk. Last winter 
a broad highway was cut directly through this section. It has ruined, of course, 
the place as a wild life preserve, even if closed to hunting. And no longer 
does it hold any charm for the tramper. 

Fallacious arguments are put up by the supporters of this movement. 
One of the most fallacious is that these lanes will assist in fire control. In the 
first place, practically all fires are the work of man. It would therefore seem 
reasonable that the larger the number of people in a region, the greater the 
fire danger. Furthermore, with the impetus of a strong breeze, fire could jump 
practically any of these new highways. So, the gain in the case of transporting 
fire-fighting equipment is more than offset by the greater fire hazards. 

We are well awakened to the danger of losing our forests, and even those 
commercially-minded realize that indiscriminate cutting will result in their 
complete depletion. 

As sure as we live, the time is fast coming when we are going to find that 
all our native wild life and native forests have gone. All we will have left is 
park land in which live an exotic and highly artificial life. 

The time to think of conservation is when we have something to conserve. 





all New Englanders who are worthy 
of their heritage to develop them- 
selves? At least, it was once, and a lit- 
tle of the old spirit seems still to sur- 
vive in some recalcitrant rebels. 
After I had read about Rollins Col- 
lege I began to understand its presi- 
dent. I knew now that I was right in 
thinking that he criticized New Eng- 
land because he wants us to do more 
with our potentialities—educate our- 
selves and also make our colleges into 


But I wasn’t quite sure yet how to 
define Doctor Holt. Was he a return 
to the independent Thinking Man of 
Emerson and the greater simplicity 
and grasp of fundamentals that New 
Englanders had a few generations 
ago, or was he years ahead of his time, 
having discovered new truths? I 
haven't decided yet, but of this I am 
sure: Rollins College may be in Flor- 
ida and its president far from being 


places that will help us to do this. 
This spirit of constructive analysis 
takes away any sting his words might 
seem to have. 


an unctuous flatterer of New England, 
but he is in reality a Consistent New 
Englander in his philosophy and 
practice of education. 
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WiINMel Wels SCHOONER WANES 
ON Wels SOUT SHAS 


IF SEVERAL MAGAZINES AND FORTY 
US TO IT—THIS TALE IS YANKEE’S FIRST 
NEWS OF CAPTAIN IRVING JOHNSON’S FINDINGS ON 


NEWSPAPERS HAVEN’T 


BEATEN 


REMARKABLE SCOOP — THE 


HIS TREASURE 


HUNT — AND CHOICE BITS FROM MRS. JOHNSON’S DIARY 


Easter IsLAND, APRIL 27, 1937—No 
SUITABLE GIRLS 

Thus read a cryptic cablegram 
which came to Roger Johnson, Had- 
ley, Massachusetts, from the Schooner 
Yankee. It was signed by his younger 
brother, Captain Irving Johnson, who 
with a crew of young men and two 
young women, besides his wife, Electa 
and a very young gentleman named 
Carl Johnson, one year old, sailed 
from Gloucester, on Nov. 1, 1936 for 
his second windjamming voyage, en- 
circling the globe. 

No, he was not seeking South Sea 
maidens for Ziegfeld or Hollywood 
productions—nor for wives for the 
youth of his crew. He was in search 
of $45,000,000 in buried treasure, sup- 
posed to be hidden on a tiny coral 
island about 1000 miles south of Hon- 
olulu. 

Roger and Arthur Johnson, Spring- 
field businessmen, had been expecting 
some news ever since the Yankee 
sailed; news which might mean that 
their “kid brother” was a multi-mil- 
lionaire. This expectation had been 
confided to the author of this article, 
months ago, under oath of secrecy... 
but now it may be told. 

When the Yankee was being made 
ready to weigh anchor on the New 
England coast, last fall, a Providence 
businessman came to see the youthful 
skipper, saying that he represented a 
syndicate of New Englanders who had 
come into possession of ancient man- 
uscripts and charts telling of a huge 
hoard of gold which in 1870 had been 
transferred from its original hiding 
place on Cocos Island, for fear of pre- 
mature discovery, to Fanning Island, 
many miles distant. 

This treasure, the accumulated 
riches of a religious order of Central 
(or South) America, had been trans- 
ported once by mule-back over diffi- 
cult mountain ranges to the west coast 
of Mexico, then shipped to the South 
Pacific, by monks who hoped to save 
it from looters of ancient churches 
and cathedrals. It contained millions 
in golden coins, more millions in re- 
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By Clay Perry 


ligious images, among them a statue 
of the Christ, four and one half feet 
high. 

The Providence man showed the 
manuscript, the charts, a death-bed 
confession from the last of the monks. 
He wanted Skipper Johnson to hunt 
for that treasure so badly that he 
pledged him one half of its value. 
And he insisted upon outfitting the 
Yankee with a magnetic ore-finder, 
guaranteed to locate metal anywhere 
within reasonable distance. 

When Skipper Irving’s elder broth- 
ers heard this story they were a bit 
alarmed, thinking that kid brother, 
despite his worldly experience as a 
sailor in strange seas, might be drawn 
into some co-operative and expensive 
scheme. They warned Irving not to 
“bite,” but there was no danger. Irv- 
ing, Yankee-like, made no promises 
but accepted them. He tried out the 
magnetic ore-finder and found that it 
would not even detect the nails in the 
dock. But the syndicate agent was not 
to be discouraged. He dragged onto 
the ship a brand-new “witching rod” 
in the shape of a radio ore-finder— 
which worked quite well on nails and 
other metal. He loaded aboard scores 





Crossing the Equator 
Carl is initiated at the age of 14 Months 


of picks and shovels—at which the 
crew looked askance, signed the agree- 
ment which would make everybody 
happy if wealth could do it (the crew 
was to share in the spoils with the 
Skipper), and the Yankee sailed “un- 
der sealed orders,” so far as any hint 
of its being a treasure-hunting ship 
was concerned. 

It was possible...there might be 

. such things had happened .. . and 
it would be but a week’s sail off the 
plotted course to Fanning Island! 

Fanning Island sounded intrigu- 
ing; a coral atoll formation, five by 
ten miles in size, washed by the blue 


waves of the ocean, off the beaten 
track...and the Yankee was to loaf 
about the South Seas for seven 


months, poking into strange ports on 
idle errands. 

If they found the golden hoard, a 
cablegram would go whizzing to 
Springfield with a code message which 
none save his brothers could under- 
stand. 

The Schooner Yankee, a converted 
Dutch pilot-boat, left Gloucester 
promptly on the first day of Novem- 
ber, on its second starry-eyed cruise. 
On November 28, 1936 she passed 
through the Panama Canal. On the 
second of December she headed for 
Tahiti—and points west and south- 
west. The weeks went by. Now and 
then a short cablegram reached the 
relatives at home. Now and then 
newspapers picked up reports from 
the wandering ship. One of the most 
startling stories came via Panama 
from Pitcairn Island, in a long, lurid 
letter from Chief Magistrate Richard 
Edgar Christian, a descendant of 
Fletcher Christian, leader of the mut- 
ineers of the Bounty. It gave an 
alarming account of the entire crew 
of the Yankee being sickened from 
eating poisonous fish while in harbor 
at the famed island; how they had 
been taken ashore, the ship manned 
by natives, the Americans nursed for 
a week until they could walk and re- 
their The New York 
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sume voyage. 








Times blazoned this in a double-col- 
umn spread on its first page, March 7, 
1937- 

But a few days later came a cable- 
gram from Skipper Irving which de- 
nied the worst of this sensational ac- 
count that had been given by their 
host with the high-colored ancestry. 
No one had been ill for more than 
twenty-four hours. The ship was 
never under-manned, the Skipper and 
wife, Electa, had not been sick at all. 
To be sure, they had eaten a certain 
sort of fish which, at times, is tainted 
by some sea-growth that it eats. Noth- 
ing worse, however, than nausea and 
cramps over night. 

But on April 27 came the cable 
about No suitable girls, and it told a 
story of another treasure-hunt ending 
in—simply nothing. 

This was only about the hundred 
and first expedition that had sought 
this fabled treasure. Not at Fanning 
Island, however; that was a new one. 
Skipper Johnson furnished further in- 
formation than his coded cablegram. 
He had sailed the 1000 miles to the 
south and he had found the island, 
all right. But its visible dimensions 
were quite different from what the 
ancient manuscript and maps had 
shown. It was merely a coral reef, ris- 
ing not more than three feet out of 
water, less than a quarter of a mile 
in width at any point. No digging was 
done. The radio ore-finder registered 
no minerals of any value in the shell 
formation. So the Yankee was pro- 
ceeding with no suitable girls. 

Had the treasure been found the 
cable would have read, Plenty suit- 
able girls. That would have been 
something! 

Here are the persons who would 
have come home rich: Miss Nancy 
Holdsworth, Gloucester, Mass.; Miss 
Frances Hinckley, Northampton, 
Mass.; Sterling Hayden, Gloucester, 
first mate; James Daniels, Buffalo, 
second mate; James Kennish, Utica, 
N. Y., engineer; Dr. Donald Hall, 
Seattle, Wash., ship’s doctor; Alan 
Eurich, Youngstown, Ohio, radio op- 
erator; Edmund Zacker, Hartford, 
Conn., photographer; seamen David 
Donovan, New York City; James Lin- 
coln, Cleveland, Ohio; Leverett Da- 
vis, Hartford, Conn.; Jack Manches- 
ter, Batavia, N. Y.; Elwyn Chester, 
Rowayton, Conn.; Robert Welsh, 
Rockport, Ill.; and “Fritz” the cook, 
veteran of the first voyage, and of 
course, Captain Irving and Mrs. Elec- 
ta “Exy” Johnson and little Carl. 

All save the “rated” members of 
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this crew had paid for passage, some- 
where near $3,000 each; but would 
have realized thousands of times that 
sum, each one of them. Irving would, 
his brothers estimate, have been 
worth about $10,000,000 in cold cash, 
after deduction of taxes, division of 
spoils—and escape from lurking pir- 
ates. 

But the voyage would probably 
have been somewhat spoiled. It would 
have been difficult to park that 
$45,000,000 at Honolulu—if they 
could have made it without being hi- 
jacked, and then to sail calmly on to 
other ports. 

Every atoll that poked its head up 
above the billows of the southern Pa- 
cific would have to be explored, the 
radio ore-finder tried out, picks and 
shovels would be worn to stubs on 
hard coral, hands blistered, backs 
broken... the picture is too terrible 
to draw further, even in words. 

But the Yankee sailed on. 


Here is a glimpse, done in delicious 
detail, from the pages of Exy John- 
son’s diary, just recently received in 
Springfield and, through the courtesy 
of Roger Johnson, released for ex- 
clusive publication in YANKEE. 
“RAIATEA, SOUTH SEAS, FEBRUARY 25, 

1937— (ABOARD THE SCHOONER 
Yankee) 

“That evening, when nothing spe- 
cial seemed in line, a schooner came 
through the pass, and from then on 
things were lively. She was the 
Moana from Papeete (not Billy 
Leeds’ steam yacht, but just as good). 
As she slid by the Yankee up to our 
dock, our eyes almost fell out, because 
the rigging was draped with beautiful 
girls, scantily clad, and guitars were 
strumming. She turned out to be a 
South Seas show-boat, practically. 
She is 120 feet long and beamy, so she 
can carry a lot of cargo and passen- 
gers, too. Pedro Miller, a famous Ta- 
hitian character, who had been on 
the Pro Patria with J. N. Hall, when 
she was wrecked, had chartered the 
Moana. Miller is a director of the 
company that runs the island of Mo- 
pelia. The Moana has been to various 
islands taking supplies and picking up 
copra, and such. The passengers were 
a sort of extra feature and consisted of 
beautiful Tahitian girls, a few strange 
white women and the strangest col- 
lection of knobby gents in shorts. 

“One of the men was an Eton-Ox- 
ford product with a Tahitian wife 
who is said to beat him! Others had 
come to the islands for shorter stays. 
It was the most remarkable collection 





of human beings I ever saw. I don’t 
believe the Left Bank or Majorca are 
up to this. 

“We had been saying that after- 
noon that the Yankee was a sort of a 
piece of New England wherever she 
was, and the Moana certainly set her 
off as such...” 

There was a “little piece of New 
England” ashore at Raiatea, also. 

“...Fritz and I made the trip to 
the Chinese butcher’s under the tut- 
elage of a New Zealander who spoke 
awful French and, as it turned out, 
no better Tahitian. We had quite a 
time explaining what kind of meat 
we wanted when he killed a cow the 
next day. Fritz illustrated amply, and 
finally suggested he come and do the 
cutting himself, the next day. The 
Chinaman had by this time raised the 
price as he saw we weren't taking a lot 
of bones and fat. I agreed to the raise 
in price if we got what we wanted, 
but when Fritz showed up the next 
day and did the butchering the 
Chinaman nearly had a fit. We hada 
wonderful roast, however, and I ate 
four pieces, thinking of the lean days 
of corned beef, ahead...” 

Exy, for whom one of the five little 
islands, discovered on their first 
cruise, is named, signed on as sail- 
maker, as did the other two young 
women. She was not limited to any- 
thing like sail-making, however. Her 
duties as ship-mother, stewardess, dia- 
rist, explorer, mast-head lookout; her 
duties at the wheel, correcting charts, 
standing regular watches four hours 
on and eight hours off; as hostess to 
visiting islanders and officials, chap- 
eron, to say nothing of being a moth- 
er to an active infant keep her quite 
busy and unbored. 

She was formerly Electa Search of 
Rochester, N. Y. and began her sea- 
searchings as a bride after wedding 
the upstate New York farmer who 
turned sailor, shipped as mate of the 
Shamrock when Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
challenger made its risky voyage back 
from America to England under sail 
following its final failure to lift the 
Cup. Their first voyage together in 
1934-35 resulted in their splendid 


book, “Westward Bound in _ the 
Schooner Yankee’. But she had time, 
after the sturdy, oaken schooner 


docked at Gloucester, May 5, 1934, 
following an eighteen months cruise, 
to bring Carl into the world and pre- 
pare for the second cruise which she 
now is enjoying with the same zest as 
the first one. 

Her diary of this voyage doubtless 
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will furnish material for another vol- 
ume. She visited (again), tragic “Par- 
adise” on Floreana Island, Galapagos, 
where three years before she had met 
the “Baroness” and her lover, Robert 
Phillipson; the Ritters, their neigh- 
bors; she found both these sad little 
love nests broken up... but that is 
another story. 

Also, the tale of another similar 
colony on Galapagos Island, “in a 
state of suspended warfare” similar to 
that of the ill-fated Baroness-Ritter 


feudists. 
There were “no suitable girls”, on 
Fanning Island — but golden-hued 


girls on that strange South Seas show- 
boat. Exy writes: “That evening we 
were sitting at the stern of the Yan- 
kee, our legs hanging over the coun- 
ter, staring at the scene in the bright 
lights before us. (On the Moana). 
“It was a gay dinner to watch. Al- 
most all the women were dressed in 
pareus (wrap-around cloths) some as 
shorts, and some as slacks. A native 
orchestra sat among the cots on deck 
and played and sang for dinner mu- 
sic. Sometimes a little ten-year old boy 
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would jump up and do an accom- 
plished hula. 

“After dinner more hulas were in 
order and we saw one pippin execut- 
ed by a very fetching, tall, dark girl. 
She turned out to be the daughter of 
the American Consul in Tahiti and 
his native wife! 

“All hands were much impressed. 
Later we were invited aboard and 
Miss Merman (the hula girl) soon 
made my acquaintance and it hap- 
pened to occur to me to introduce her 
to the boys (!) She didn’t seem to 
mind that much. Much “gee” and roll- 
ing of the eyes and inquiry for the 
British warship Dunedin, expected in 
Tahiti—much disappointment to hear 
she had missed the ship and all its 
officers. 

“Then another hula was urged and 
she complied, this time going below 
and getting into a grassy skirt, over 
tiny pareu pants and a pareu bras- 
siere on top. This hula was almost 
blinding and very much appreciated. 
Ballroom dancing followed and Miss 
Merman enjoyed a rush. 

“It was a most extraordinary eve- 


ning. One of the white women looked 
like Beatrice Lilly, just slightly seedy. 
Another was a grim blonde married 
to a native—now Mme. Goupil, form- 
erly Miss McGillicuddy. 

“There was a dumb girl from Seat- 
tle and a few more lovely Tahitians. 
Irving had a long talk with Pedro 
(proprietor of the showboat) who is 
very interesting and nice, and Pedro's 
sister acted as hostess. She is quite fat 
and was crowned with a swift fading 
wreath of frangipani, and wearing a 
red and white pareu pajama suit, but 
she was really very pretty and awfully 
sweet. She must be about forty. 

“This morning we sailed for the 
other end of the island and the vil- 
lage of Fetuna—and no morning after 
spoiled the nocturnal glamor of the 
Moana—but all hands are pleased to 
note that she will get back to Tahiti 
when we do. Today they are stopping 
at another island to pick up cows— 
deck passengers, too.” 

We shall hope to meet the Yankee 
and her Yankee housewife-diarist at 
Tahiti, where there are “plenty suit- 
able girls.” 
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THE SCHOONER YANKEE, Captain Irving Johnson's converted Dutch pilot-boat, full rigged, coasting along the African shore near Capetown 
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SHALL WE TRADE WITH CANADA? 


THIS MONTH CONGRESS WILL AGAIN CONSIDER THE 


HIGHLY 


IMPORTANT TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH 


OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR 


By Percy W. Bidwell 


JHE NEW TRADE AGREEMENT 
with Canada which went 
into effect somewhat more 
than a year ago, marks a 
new era in our trade relations with 
our great northern neighbor. The 
agreement is not an isolated affair; it 
is one of a series which President 
Roosevelt has concluded with 15 coun- 
tries under the authority given him by 
the Act of June, 1934. In addition to 
Canada, treaties have been concluded 
with Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras 
and Guatemala, on the American con- 
tinent, and in Europe with Finland, 
France, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Belgium and Switzerland. The new 
commercial policy of the United 
States, and it is new, is the most sig- 
nificant attempt on the part of any 
great nation to break up the log jam 
which for the past six or seven years 
has so disastrously blocked interna- 
tional trade. The President, by the 
terms of the new act, is given power 
to cut in half any rate of duty in the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. This power he 
uses as a bargaining instrument to se- 
cure better treatment for American 
products in foreign markets. The pur- 
pose of the act is to expand the mar- 
ket for foreign goods in the United 
States. 

Against the dark background of 
unhappy past experience the trade 
agreement which became effective 
January 1, 1936 shines in happy 
contrast. First of all it puts Canadian- 
American trade on the basis of uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. American goods will no longer 
be dutiable at the maximum rates of 
the Canadian tariff; they will pay the 
intermediate scale, that applying to 
goods from all countries except the 
United Kingdom and British domin- 
ions. That means reduction of duties 
on hundreds of American manufac- 
tured goods and on a number of im- 
portant farm products. In addition, 
specific reductions were made on a 
large number of manufactured prod- 
ucts, including machinery of all 
kinds, electrical apparatus, dressed 
lumber, manufactures of paper, etc. 
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These duties cannot be raised during 
the life of the agreement. The Canad- 
ians agreed also to abolish an ob- 
noxious system of valuation of im- 
ports for customs purposes which had 
imposed considerable hardship on 
American producers. A further con- 
cession, of interest particularly to 
New Englanders, was the removal of 
the discriminations duty imposed by 
Canada in 1927 on non-empire goods 
imported via American ports. Port- 
land and Boston have now been re- 
stored to a position of equality, as far 
as Canadian tariffs are concerned, 
with St. John’s and Halifax. 

Valuable concessions such as these 
were not obtained gratis. They were 
paid for (1) by reduction from the 
American tariff rates on a number of 
Canadian products, principally agri- 
cultural, and (2) by promises to re- 
tain other commodities on the free 
list. Newsprint paper, wood pulp and 
pulp woods were the principal items 
so “bound.” Taken together they 
make up about 4o per cent of all our 
imports from Canada. American dut- 
ies were reduced on Canadian halibut 
and certain other fish, on a few min- 
eral products, on patent leather, whis- 
key, and on a few other manufactured 
articles, on cheese, hay, apples and a 
few small fruits and vegetables. In 
addition, importation at reduced dut- 
ies of a limited quantity each year of 
soft wood lumber, cattle, calves, dairy 
cows, cream and certified seed pota- 
toes was permitted. 

New Englanders will naturally 
want to know first of all, “How did 
we fare in this tariff bargain?” New 
England’s leading industrial products, 
cotton, silk, rayon, worsted and wool- 
en textiles, gloves and leather, paper, 
hardware, machinery, and highly fab- 
ricated wares of iron, steel, copper and 
brass, all shared in reductions from 
the former Canadian rates. 

Trade statistics for the first six 
months of 1936 show the results— 
Canadian imports from the United 
States of all products increased by 16 
per cent, a gain of about 24 million 
dollars. Items on which the rates of 
the Canadian tariff had been reduced 


gained 24 per cent. Sales to Canada 
of items of particular interest to New 
England are shown in the table be- 
low (Table 1.) The gains in the sales 
of electroplated ware, ball and roller 
bearings, wall board, ply wood and 
furniture and carpets and rugs are 
outstanding. 
TABLE 1 
Canadian Imports from the United 
States of Certain Commodities 
Benefiting by Tariff Changes 


Commodities on Which 
Canadian Duties Were 
Reduced 


Imports into Canada 

Jan. to June inclusive 

1935 1936 gain 

per cent 

thousands (000 omitted) 
Leather for gloves 


and clothing $177 $232 31 
Boots, shoes and 

slippers of leather 163 218 33 
Cotton piece goods 1,022 1,234 21 
Silk fabrics and 

ribbons 262 337 29 
Carpets and rugs 9 16 85 
Rayon and manu- 

factures 247 380 54 
Rubber products 688 744 8 
Plywood 66 130 96 
Furniture, of wood 145 293 102 
Wall board, etc. 39 113 191 
Paper and manufac- 

tures 1,530 ven if 
Newspapers and 

periodicals 1,312 1,856 41 
Ball and Roller 

Bearings 164 329 100 
Motor Cycles and 

Parts 70 109 56 
Office Machinery 592 802 35 
Sewing Machines and 

Parts 214 289 35 


Textile Machinery 1,054 1,437 36 
Brass, Copper and 


Manufactures 992 1,233 24 
Electro plated and gilt 

ware 70 341 390 
Clocks, movements and 

cases 95 113 19 
Watches, cases and 

parts 77 112 45 
Granite 11 Me. 
Marble 17 23 40 
Cartridges and 

amunition 18 37 109 
Jewelry (not gold or 

silver) 180 196 8 


Total Imports (all 
commodities) $151,075 $174,940 16 


New England manufacturers have 
every reason to feel satisfied by the 
wider markets opened to them by the 
Canadian treaty. Shipping interests, 
too, have gained. Since discrimina- 
tory duties were repealed by the new 
treaty, the in-transit trade of Boston 
has shown an appreciable gain. In the 
first g months of 1935 the indirect 
shipments through the port of Bos- 
ton was valued at $659,000; in 1936 
the value was $3,726,000. 

Another provision of the treaty 
which benefits business interests in 
New England, particularly retailers, is 
the liberalization of exemptions from 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 28] 
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™ HAD JUST GOT HOME from 
having my hair done and 
was about to go to lunch 
at the Viking when Susie 
phoned and asked if I would like to 
go out to Harvard that afternoon for 
a tea party. I said yes because I like 
to do things for Susie and anyway I 
had nothing planned and my hair did 
look pretty fetching what with the 
way Pierre had fluffed it up over my 
right eye. Mother had screamed and 
ranted when she saw it, but she al- 
ways does and anyway it was spring. 

I guess I'd better explain about 
Susie and why I said I like to do 
things for her. Although she’s a per- 
fectly swell girl and about my best 
friend and we came out at the same 
party this year, she’s not too attractive 
and now that the parties are over, 
doesn’t get out very much. So I 
thought if I went out to this tea party 
with her I could look after her and 
sort of keep her in the conversation as 
she usually gets tongue-tied when 
there are any men around. 

Susie hadn’t mentioned who was 
giving the party or where it was so I 
thought it would be some of the boys 
who gave punches after the football 
games. So I was pretty surprised when 
she picked me up in her car about 
four-thirty alone. I mean if a boy asks 
you to a party he usually calls for 
you. She told me who was giving the 
tea and I'd never heard of him but 
that didn’t bother me because there 
are lots of men in Harvard and I 
knew I'd see some I knew. We drove 
out to Cambridge and parked the car 
and went in some House. I guess it 
was Lowell but it might have been 
Eliot as I have a hard time telling 
them apart as they look so much 
alike. We walked up three flights of 
stairs and went in this room. 

Well, I must say I never knew that 
anyone ever lived in a room like that 
at Harvard. I mean the punches I'd 
been to before during the football 
season were always in some place on 
Mt. Auburn street or Plimpton street. 
There was usually one broken-down 
couch, a rug full of holes, and maybe 
one window would have curtains in 
it, but this room was decorated, well, 
like home. It had Venetian blinds, a 
long antique table against the wall, 
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two sofas, a lot of those little tables 
with ash trays and magazines, and the 


walls were covered with modern 
paintings. As a matter of fact I heard 
some one say that the paintings 


weren't originals, just some prints 
that had been made by some German 
method, but they looked like origin- 
als. 

There were only about ten people 
in the room so I thought we were ear- 
ly. Susie seemed to know most of them 
but I had never seen any of the boys 
before. She introduced me. There was 
an English Professor and two girls 
from Radcliffe. I'd heard a lot of 
jokes about Radcliffe girls so I looked 
at them pretty closely and I almost 
laughed out loud when I saw that 
they both had flat heels. I mean flat 
heels at a tea party! 

I sat down on the sofa that faced 
the door so I could see if anyone 
came in that I knew. I had been 
watching the people in the room so 
closely that I hadn't had time to look 
around and see where the punch 
bowl was and I must say I was sur- 
prised when the boy who was giving 
the party came up and handed me a 
cup of tea. I mean when you go to 
Harvard for a tea party the last thing 
you expect to see is tea. Naturally I 
thought it was a joke and said some- 
thing about no thanks, I never touch 
it. 

He didn’t smile and sat down be- 
side me. He was a pale boy and wore 
queer clothes. I mean he had on a 
vest and his pants matched his coat 
and he didn’t have dirty white shoes. 

He said, “It’s especially imported 
Ceylon. I think it’s rather novel.” 





I guessed he was talking about the 
tea so I sipped it. It tasted just like 
tea. He leaned back, balanced his cup 
on his knee, and lit a long, thin, pipe. 

Through the smoke he said, “What 
did you think of the Surrealists?” 

Of course I'd heard of the Surreal- 
ist exhibition but I hadn't got around 
to seeing it. As a matter of fact, I'd 
come to the party prepared to talk 
about the crew. The hockey season 
was over and the boy I had been out 
with the night before had told me a 
lot about what the new coach had 
done to the crew. I mean making the 
stroke longer or shorter or something. 
I didn’t know much about the Sur- 
realists. 

I said, “Oh, they're all mad, aren't 
they?” 

He didn’t seem to hear me and shut 
his eyes. 

“Dali, by a combination of color 
sense, draughtsmanship, and an amaz- 
ing fluidity of expression, has sub- 
merged the faltering Dadaists and 
placed himself at the head of the 
school. Naturally he’s a marvelous 
showman.” 

Susie was in a group at the other 
side of the room. She was chatting 
gayly. I had never seen her talk so 
much. I tried to change the subject. 

“Don't you have cocktail parties 
out here anymore?” I asked. 

He opened his eyes and frowned at 
me. “The curse of the American peo- 
ple is the cocktail party. How anyone 
can get any pleasure from being 
crowded into a tiny room while peo- 
ple scream at each other inanely is 
more than I have ever been able to 
fathom. A small group of congenial 
people with interesting talk over a 
cup of tea is at least civilized.” 

Well, personally, I think cocktail 
parties are fun but I didn’t say so. I 
decided to try him on the “do you 
know” game. 

“Do you know Bobby Cartright? 
He’s a senior.” 

He shook his head arid,started off 
on Surrealism again. I just sat back 
and tried to listen. No one else carte 
in so I guessed this was “the small 
group of congenial people” he'd been 
talking about. The English Professor 
came over and he and my host talked 
at length about a man named Hux- 
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ley, who was a writer. Not one person 
mentioned my hair. Finally I just 
couldn't stand it any longer. I mean 
when a person goes to a party she ex- 
pects to have a good time and talk 
about interesting things. I went over 
to Susie and told her I had to be 
home at six to meet an aunt or some- 
thing and we left, although I don’t 
think Susie wanted to very much. 

Well, the reason I told all this 
about the tea party was that just as 
we were getting in the car Bobby 
Cartright came along. I mean I hadn't 
seen him for a whole week and to 
have him suddenly appear like that. 
He had on sneakers and an old coat 
that had holes in the elbows and his 
collar was open with his tie pulled 
down. 

“What the hell have you done to 
your hair?” he asked. 

I asked him if he liked it and he 
said yes and then wanted to know if 
I would like to go to the Ritz for 
cocktails. Susie didn’t want to come 
so we went in his car. We almost 
smashed up going along the parkway 
because Bobby was watching the 
crews on the river and yelling at 
them. He couldn’t row this year be- 
cause he broke his shoulder skiing. I 
told him about the tea party and it 
seems he didn’t know that there ever 
was such a thing at Harvard. I mean 
a real tea party with tea and interest- 
ing talk. He just said “God”. 
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CEUARILIES F. ADAMS 


WHO LOVES A “HOSS RACE” 


BaP IN A CORNER OFFICE of an 
address which has become 
well known in Boston—101 
Milk Street—sits a one time 
Vermonter, now for many years a Bos- 
tonian. Here Charles F. Adams— 
Charlie to his friends—directs the dés- 
tinies of half a dozen great enter- 
prises, handles the reins of business 
which totals many millions of dollars 
each year—all in a quiet Vermont 
way. 

Charles Adams’ positions are num- 
erous: President of the Eastern Rac- 
ing Association, Treasurer and guid- 
ing spirit of the First National Stores, 
chief stockholder in the Boston Bees, 
National League baseball team; un- 
til recently, head of the Boston Bruins 
hockey team (which interest he sold 
last winter to his son, Weston W. 
Adams), and director in a score of 
other enterprises. 

It was because Charlie Adams loved 
a “hoss race” that Suffolk Downs act- 
ually came into being. Others had 
worked long to secure the passage of a 
bill legalizing pari mutuels and per- 
mitting the thoroughbreds to race in 
Massachusetts. Their work must not 
be overlooked. But it was Charlie 
Adams who secured the financial se- 
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curity which has made this race track 
one of the leading tracks in the coun- 
try. 

Once the city dump of East Boston 
and Revere where sea gulls used to 
feast, and passengers on the Narrow 
Gauge used to hold their noses as 
they would pass through, now stands 
New England’s Number One track, 
where thousands and thousands of 
people come. And Charles Adams 
with his life long friend, Bruce Wet- 
more, and their associates, accom- 
plished this transformation to the 
tune of chuckles and “it cannot be 
done” comments everywhere. 

Adams would resent being called a 
miracle man. “I am just a business 
man, and a hard-headed one,” he 
says. Hard headed, yes; but those who 
know him will tell you that he is far 
from being hard hearted. Shrewd 
(being a Yankee), he might toss out 
an unnecessary expenditure of one 
dollar, but also he might cheerfully 
sign a check for three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, if it pointed to some- 
thing constructive. 

Despite his absorption in his varied 
interests, he still finds time to play. A 
trip to New Brunswick hunting and 
fishing or a trip to Florida where he 
studies racing conditions and gathers 
information which may later be used 
in improving his plant at Suffolk 
Downs. Often he will consummate a 
big deal involving millions with, 
“That's over, let’s go out to the ball 
game.” 

Bruce Wetmore, close associate of 
Adams, and himself the Treasurer of 
the Eastern Racing Association, con- 
ceived this year the idea of offering to 
the racing world a $50,000 stake race. 
That this may become a $100,000 race 
next season is his dream. The two 
men announced their plans for the 
Massachusetts Handicap at once. Be- 
fore long that race will take its place 
alongside the famed Kentucky Derby, 
for it will offer the largest purse to be 
won at any race meeting this cc ming 
summer. 

Adams and his associates do things 
in a quiet way. No ballyhoo, just 
good hard Yankee business. 
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A SERVANT DEPARTS 


By Bradford Smith 


Author of “‘To The Mountain,” 
A Distinguished Novel 







~ISHOP BRANT sat in the gar- 
eiden of his house at Toy- 
at ay ama, not quite so much 
yy awake as to be thinking, 
nor so far asleep as to be dreaming— 
gazing up occasionally through tall 
cryptomerias at the surrounding 
mountains until the lids fell quietly 
over his eyes and for a few moments 
he almost dozed again. But always 
before he fell quite asleep the cool 
mountain air roused him—that, or a 
conviction that it was sinful to fall 
asleep after breakfast. 

“You must be getting old, John,” 
he said to himself, then cleared his 
throat to take the thickness out of his 
voice. “Eighty-six, eighty-six — ten 
years older than my father when he—” 
and the spoken thought trailed off 
into wordlessness and reverie. 

Something in the air, or in the con- 
tours of the mountains, or merely in 
the unquenchable desire of age to live 
its youth again, set him thinking 
about the years long before he had 
even heard of Japan. He remembered 
the brooks he had waded, and the 
sound of them, or the hills he had 
climbed from that valley among the 
Berkshires—hills whose summits he 
had striven toward but rarely at- 
tained. They had always looked so 
near at a distance, the ascent so well 
marked. Yet once within the heart of 
them the gentle slopes grew steep, the 
way hard. Habituated to allegory 
through sixty years of preaching, his 
thoughts paused for a moment while 
he sought a meaning. Was God hard- 
er to find when one studied to know 
him? The striving harder than the 
distant aspiration—harder than the 
desire had ever shown it to be? He 
went back, without settling the 
thought, to New England. Those hills 
—would he ever see them again? 
Never climb them again, at least; he 
had grown too old for that. Probably 
he would never see them. 

It did not matter now. In earlier 
years, when he had first come to the 
Orient, he had longed for them, had 
almost given up and returned when 
these people had seemed so indiffer- 
ent to his Master. But something had 
always restrained him—the memory, 
perhaps, of ancestors who had also 
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crossed an ocean to maintain a faith, 
the conviction that there was a vic- 
tory to be won, a recollection of the 
reward that waited one who did reach 
the summit. 

After he had gone to America and 
returned with Mary, his course was 
set. He had a home now among his 
alien people whom he was beginning 
to understand. And as he studied the 
language, or talked with his first few 
converts, or drew plans for a chapel, 
or instructed his first native priest, his 
heart grew inevitably toward the peo- 
ple he labored with. 

The memory of Mary freshened his 
dozing mind: how he had walked 
with her beneath the spreading elms 
of a Berkshire village, talking of the 
far land he would take her to, paint- 
ing—God forgive him—the pleasures 
of travel in an effort to vanquish her 
timidity. For it had been clear to both 
of them that if Mary went it must be 
not only because she loved him, but 
because she too felt a mission in that 
distant place to exemplify the way 
they believed in. 

By 1873 they were in Tokyo, and in 
a house of their own planning. 
Strangely it rose above the humbler 
roofs of its neighbors—high and stur- 
dy and four-square, plainly honest 
like a New England farm house, 
strangely white against the unpainted 
weatherbeaten walls that surrounded 
it. Thus as their family grew along 
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with the years the “white house” came 
to be known as something of a marvel, 
and those who had first come to peek 
at it in wonder often became con- 
verts. 

The Bishop saw clearly before him 
now how that house had looked on 
the day they had moved into it, and 
how the other buildings of their com- 
pound as they rose—the schools, the 
hospital, the church when the house 
itself had grown too small for all 
these activities—could never quite at- 
tain its simple dignity. Whenever he 
returned after his long trips into the 
country visiting the mission stations 
he had established or fostered, the 
sight of that house as he rode towards 
it in his rickisha reassured him and 
filled him with a sense of well-being. 
Imagination could supply the fore- 
ground of elm trees and smooth lawn 
and perhaps a picket fence, the back- 
ground of rounded blue hills. Life 
would be going on within as if it had 
never moved out of the accustomed 
New England groove. With all his 
zeal for the work, he knew that he 
could not have carried on without 
that haven. One could eat alien food 
or speak a foreign tongue, but a home 
had to be just that—a place where 
amidst all that was alien one could 
feel and see the life in which all his 
actions had taken root. 

That house, after standing for fifty 
years, was gone now—burned after the 
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A real son of the soil. 
BERGMAN 


A Sample page from Section 5: “AND HERE ARE THE PEOPLE” 


“I don’t believe a word of it.”” Chatting at Chittenden. 
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An ox-bow maker in Wallingford. 
RUTLAND HERALD 
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earthquake more than a dozen years 
ago. In its place rose larger stronger 
buildings of concrete and steel—mis- 
sion buildings too; but for him they 
lacked the charm of an old wooden 
house which had looked—which had 
been New England, unharmed by all 
the shocks of earthquake and stand- 
ing up bravely even to the last when 
it had finally been consumed by the 
fire. 

The age of concrete and steel had 
made a change even within the 
church, thought John Brant, a change 
he was not happy to see. He had lab- 
ored faithfully in the vineyard and 
his concern had been with souls. Now 
it seemed that one needed million 
dollar endowments for institutions, 
mass conversions in order to get the 
dollars from home, more buildings, 
more workers, more money. It dis- 
turbed him. He tried to tell himself 
that he was getting old. But still it 
disturbed him. He had spoken sev- 
eral times to his co-adjutor who had 
actual charge now, but he knew that 
things were being done behind his 
back. They didn’t understand as he 
did. They lacked sixty years of experi- 
ence to tell them that the slow way 
was best, that the word of God did 
not make itself felt in institutions too 
large for personal and continuing 
contact with everyone in them, that a 
sincere handful were better than a 
mob of sycophants. 

As he sat thinking of this in his 
garden, the garden of the house they 
had come to every summer since the 
first child was born, Eaton, his co-ad- 
jutor, strolled out onto the lawn. 
Bishop Brant was not aware of his 
presence until he felt a hand on his 
shoulder. He turned and looked up. 

“Hello, Frank.” 

“Good morning, milord” — Eaton 
affected the English title partly in 
humor and partly because he would 
have liked to be thus addressed him- 
self—“having a little nap?” 

“No, just thinking. There’s a great 
deal to think back on at my age, 
Frank.” 

Was I so different at his age, he 
wondered, looking at the trim figure 
in a white suit before him. Eaton 
always bothered him with that air of 
smartness which it seemed to him, ill 
suited a bishop. No doubt his heart 
was in the right place, his doctrine 
sound, but John Brant could not 
avoid the feeling that the cares of the 
church sat too lightly on his shoul- 
ders to be sufficiently apprehended. 

His thoughts had wandered over so 
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many things that it seemed to have 
been a long time before Eaton re- 
plied: 

“You must have a great many mem- 
ories that make you happy.” 

“A great many, yes.” 

He wanted to say how it had felt 
to arrive in Japan two years after the 
end of feudalism, how it had felt 
when his teachings had first borne 
fruits in the conversion of two young 
university students not so many years 
after the edict against Christianity 
had been rescinded, how he had 
watched the light of belief in faces 
which had long been dumb, how it 
had felt to toil for the faith and what 
the rewards. Strangely, he found him- 
self very shy in the presence of this 
cool young priest with his genius for 
Statistical reports and fund-raising 
campaigns. A moment of panic, of 
fear for the work he had so laborious- 
ly built, struck him. But he only said: 

“How does the work go on, Frank?” 

“All right. There’s not much do- 
ing in the summer, you know. We 
can’t seem to keep the hospital on its 
building schedule—the contractors let 
their men do as they like, it seems to 
me. With the schools closed and the 
farmers too busy to get to church in 
the country stations, there’s nothing 
but this summer colony of foreigners 
up here. And I’m afraid they're not 
very church-minded, though I do 
what I can with them. Get their mon- 
ey at least.” 

John Brant thought of the first 
years after this place had been dis- 
covered as a summer retreat for for- 
eigners from the heat of the city, 
when he had gone among the villag- 
ers, preaching the word of God and 
leading them finally to organize a 
parish. He taught the farmers how to 
grow the foods the foreign commun- 
ity would require, had aided them 
with their failing cattle out of a 
knowledge retained from boyhood. 

“There are souls even in Toyama,” 
he said. How could he tell Eaton, who 
had come here after all these early 
struggles had been fought, who had 
come after all the disheartening lab- 
ors at establishment, that a church 
was built not out of buildings but 
souls? He wanted to tell him, he shed 
inward tears at his inability to ex- 
press all the thoughts that had flowed 
through him this morning. He could 
not put that inner conviction in 
words, could not in a phrase transmit 
the experience of those sixty years. 

“I came to tell you that our new 





man has arrived,” Eaton said. “I 
thought you'd like to know.” 

“Howe? Where is he? Why didn’t 
you bring him?” 

“He’s in the house. I thought I'd 
better see you first. I didn’t know 
whether you felt like seeing a stran- 
ger.” 

“Of course I want to 
Bring him out.” 

Why did they all insist on handling 
him this way, as if he were a baby? 
While Eaton was bringing Howe out 
to him he dozed again, awoke with a 
start when they returned, and tried to 
pretend that he hadn’t been asleep. 

“This is Mr. Howe, Bishop.” 

Stretching out his hand in wel- 
come, John Brant tried to rise from 
the chair. 

“Please don’t get up, sir. It’s a great 
privilege to meet you. I’ve heard so 
much about your work.” 

The bishop sank back in his chair, 
holding for a moment the young 
man’s hand while he looked up at the 
thin face with its keen blue eyes. He 
envied the youth and energy he saw 
there, the energy to carry on a work 
that was unfinishd, that would never 
be finished. 

“Glad to see you, Howe. It was 
kind of you to come. Where did you 
say your home was?” 

“I come from Abbotstown,” he 
said. “It’s just a little place in Massa- 
chusetts. I guess you wouldn’t know 
where it is.” 

“I guess I would. I was born not 
twenty miles away from it, in Wal- 
ton. I haven’t been there for years. 
Things have changed, I suppose.” 

“Were you really? Seems as if I 
were following you, doesn’t it? They 
haven’t changed much since I can re- 
member. I suppose you'd find things 
different though.” 

“Strange that you should come out 
here, isn’t it? I was about your age 
when I came.” 

“I hope I can do half as much as 
you've done, sir.” 

“You will; you will. But you'll have 
to work twice as hard. It’s a big job 
now. All the unbelief at home has 
made this people skeptical of our 
work.” 

“I'll do my best.” 

“There'll be times when you wish 
you never came, times when you'll 
want to take the next boat home. But 
they'll pass. You'll be grateful for the 
struggle when you have it to look 
back on. Are you married?” 

“No, not yet—” 


see him. 
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“You'll like it better here when you 
are. My wife...sometimes, if it 
hadn’t been for her I—” 

He felt the underlids of his tired 
eyes filling again and broke off before 
his voice quavered too much. Maybe 
they wouldn’t notice it. Then he for- 
got what he had been saying, searched 
around in his mind to pick up the 
thread again but could not find it. 

Eaton winked solemnly at Howe 
and said: 

“I think we'd better be going now, 
Bishop. You must rest.” 

“Don't take this young man away. 
We're just getting acquainted. Lots 
of things I must ask him about home. 
I want to tell him about the work 
too.” 

“Yes, there'll be time for that to- 
morrow. He’ll come back.” 

“Come back? Oh yes...well...” 
He tried again to rise, but Howe re- 
strained him gently by shaking his 
hand before he could move. 

“I’m awfully glad I could see you, 
sir. Good-bye.” 

“You'll work better when you're 
married; a great help. Good-bye.” 
The bishop’s hand, raised as if in ben- 
ediction, fell to his side. 

“The old man’s getting weaker,” 
Eaton said as they walked through 
the garden gate to the road. “You 
can’t pay too much attention to what 
he says now. Too bad.” 

“He’s a marvelous person, though 
isn’t he? You can feel what he must 
have been.” 

“Yes. He was fortunate, of course. 
Had a clear field when he came out 
here. Progress shows up to better ad- 
vantage when you're starting from 
scratch. The Bishop laid the founda- 
tions, but we've got to improve the 
physical plant. Better hospitals, 
churches. I’m ashamed to walk into 
some of the country places.” 
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Pay-Back 

The minister was calling on Flag 
Meadow Road when he saw an old 
woman in a widow’s veil. She was not 
a member of his church, but he knew 
her and stopped to sympathize. 

“I had no idea,” he said, “that you 
had again suffered bereavement.” 

“It ain’t that, sir,” replied the lady. 
“When my old man gets too cranky I 
just pays him back by going into 
mourning for my first!” 

Contributed by Lucina Lombard, 

Gorham, Maine 





Uncle Pharaoh was coming along 
the street with a shade over his eyes. 
I asked him what the matter was, and 
he said, “My eyes are bothering me. 
I guess I shall have to go to Boston 
and see an optimist.” 

Contributed by John S. Barrows, 

Fryebu rg, Maine 





Mr. Tenny was the cobbler in our 
village. He had quite a violent tem- 
per and hated jokes. One day a friend 
advised him to look out for Canadian 
quarters. “The banks,” he said, “are 
only allowing twelve and thirteen 
cents for them.” Pretty soon a cus- 
tomer offered a Canadian quarter in 
payment for some shoes, and Mr. Ten- 
ney promptly said, “Can’t take it. 
They tell me the banks are only al- 
lowing twelve and thirteen cents for 
them.” “Well,” said the customer, 
“How much is twelve and thirteen?” 
You can imagine the rest. 

Contributed by J. A. Taggart, 
Millers Falls, Mass. 
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But Howe was not listening. Some- 
thing had happened to him, some- 
thing more momentous than any pre- 
vious experience. In Bishop Brant he 
had recognized the spirit and purpose 
he was seeking for himself, seeking 
through a maze of intellectual per- 
plexities. And he had found them in 
a man who was dying, the embodi- 
ment of an age already dead. 

“How about a game of tennis?” 
said Bishop Eaton. 

Howe started, ejected a sudden 
“What's that?” Then, “Oh thanks, I 
—well all right, I'd love to.” 

Back in the garden John Brant had 
sunk into reverie again. It seemed to 
him...he didn’t know... there was 
something about young Howe which 
had reminded him of himself sixty 
years ago: youthful, the fresh tang of 
New England accent which he him- 
self had lost now, something determ- 
ined in the thin face and the angle of 
the jaw...Someone to carry on the 
work, someone from his own native 
corner of that distant world. A breeze 
came down off the mountain, rousing 
him out of his half sleep, bringing 
memories of those hills of his child- 
hood ... “Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace...in peace 
...in peace.” A fly buzzed nearby. He 
tried to raise his hand to send it 
away. The hand would not move. 
The buzzing continued, in both ears 
now, not loud but insistent. Perhaps 
he ought to call someone. But he 
could not call, could not move his 
lips. It was growing dark, but he 
could feel the warm sun still shining 
on his shoulders. “Lord... thy serv- 
ant... peace.” 

A shout came across the fields from 
the tennis courts. But John Brant, 
though he smiled, did not hear it. 





THE MINISTERS GO TO SCHOOL 


A sour twenty-five years ago a special interest was taken in the problems of the rural church of America. The deplet- 
ed farm population and reduced financial support made this step necessary. The Larger Parish came into being, of 
which Mount Desert Larger Parish on Mount Desert Island, Maine is probably the most highly organized. Straight 
Community churches sprang up, with no denominational affiliations. With this change in country living, a new type 
of minister was needed, different from the old horse-trading dominie. Summer schools for ministers came into being. 

New England has been fortunate in having some of the best summer schools for rural ministers in America: Bos- 
ton University, Springfield International Y. M. C. A. College, Claremont, N. H., and Bangor, Maine. The Inter- 
seminary Commission for Training for the Rural Ministry, organized in 1929, by the Andover-Newton Theological 
School, the Bangor Theological Seminary, the Boston University School of Theology, the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Yale Divinity School, consists of two representatives from each co-operating school. The staff is made 
up of three men serving full time in the five institutions, and one serving part time. The program includes courses 
on rural church work and related subjects. 
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PROVINCETOWN PIRIMIPS UP 


ARKEE, HARKEE, Calls Prov- 
incetown’s Town Crier, the 
last in the country, “... 
moonlight excursion  to- 
night on the Eliza M.... lost, a 
woman’s pocketbook... live donkey 
baseball game this afternoon at...”, 
and not only Provincetown, but all 
the country does hark. It stops to 
watch him strolling up Commercial 
Street in his theatrical Pilgrim cos- 
tume, shaking his handbell and tips 
him a quarter to pose for a snapshot. 

Every man, woman and child in 
Provincetown is working wholeheart- 
edly in an organized drive to build 
up the tourist trade; and the Crier is 
the focal point of all advertising 
toward that end, a flesh and blood 
symbol of the historical and pictures- 
que attractions of the town. 

At first, admittedly, a publicity 
stunt, the office of Crier was resurrect- 
ed in the spring of 1935 by the Town 
Criers Association, a subsidiary of the 
incorporated Board of Trade, which 
pays his salary. The response was im- 





(GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE) 
By Sydney Wooldridge 


mediate and continuous. The stunt 
was a natural. In the last year and a 
half, the face of Amos Kubik (who, by 
the way, is a Bohemian, not a Yan- 
kee) has looked out from under his 
broad brimmed, high crowned hat in 
hundreds of rotagravure sections; his 
buckled shoes and brass bell have 
been drawn by dozens of cartoonists; 
his toothless mouth has been high- 
lighted in news reels; as guest artist of 
nationally known radio programs, he 
has rolled into the ether the sonorous 
voice of which he is so proud; thou- 
sands of snapshots of him have been 
carried into every corner of the coun- 
try, and into other countries, too. 
And every such appearance brings a 
mention or a memory of Province- 
town. Advertising? It is magic. The 
Crier’s fan mail is handled by a paid 
secretary of the Board of Trade. 

Yet the Town Crier is more than a 
publicity stunt. His salary from the 
Association is small, in the nature of 
a subsidy. The main portion of his in- 
come he receives from local advertis- 


ers, who pay him two dollars for each 
announcement he makes. Compare 
this price with the cost of a newspa- 
per notice in the classified section and 
the real value of the Crier to the spe- 
cific advertisers is immediately appar- 
ent. Advertisers pay only for value 
received in such announcements. 

While the people of Provincetown 
are more than fortunate in having 
been able to hit upon such a prime 
means of favorable publicity, they 
have not stopped here. They have 
taken definite steps to attract the 
tourist and to keep him amused once 
he has arrived, steps which can be 
followed or adapted to advantage by 
every New England town which pro- 
fesses to cater to the 
visitor. 

It is literally true that even the chil- 
dren of Provincetown court the tour- 
ist dollar. As a visitor feels his way 
up the gangplank to the town-sup- 
ported wharf, dozens of little, brown 


temporary 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32] 
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A Provincetown Street 


Hanson and Walsh 
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STAGECOACH & TAVERN 





In Puritan almanacs, stage distances were measured, 
not from town to town, but from tavern to tavern. For 
the tavern was an essential feature of New England 
hospitality, and the back bone of the stage routes. 


With a clatter of wheel and hoof on cobblestone the 
coach would draw to a stop. Enthusiastic passengers 
would swarm about the driver—second in importance 
only to the landlord—and rush away to the bar room 
for ale, a punch, or on cold days, a steaming mulled 
drink before the blazing open fire. Then a hearty meal, 
a good talk while the fire flickered down, and a night’s 
rest. Travel was arduous in those days; it was the “tav- 
ern” that lent it color and warmth, rest, and friend- 
liness. And that, today, is still the mission of the 
Hotel Puritan. 








STEAKS FOR NEW ENGLAND EPICURES 


ROM the earliest days of the Puri- 

tans, there has been an ample tradi- 
tion of platters heaped generously high, 
of good food prepared with proper pride. 
Again and again foreign travelers such 
as Lafayette have expressed amazement 
at the abundance, excellence, and moder- 
ate price of fare at New England taverns. 


Steak, for instance, was a popular 
breakfast favorite, rump steak particu- 
larly. The gusty New England appetite 
survives here and there, although the 
Hotel Puritan caters to today’s more 
decadent breakfast habits. Steak at the 
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Hotel Puritan runs through the entire 
culinary gamut, and every form is a 
noble pleasure. 


Steaks large and small—for every ap- 
petite. Sturdy sirloins, planked with 
tomatoes; tenderloins in a welter of 
mushrooms; filet mignon to melt in the 
mouth, with a sauce of magic sophistica- 
tion accompanied by a noble claret— 
all of them tender, all of them bursting 
with flavor. 


Steak is one reason why day after day 
New England lovers of good food fore- 
gather in the Old Boston Room and 
Grill. They scan the Special Steak Menu, 
they order solicitously, they eat with 
enjoyment. They are honoring not just 
the Hotel Puritan but, behind it, the 
New England food tradition, as old and 
hallowed as any in the country. 


HOTEL PURITAN 
3909 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
Boston 
Wim B. Rice, Il, Managing Director 


No doubt there is a favorite dish in your family—a true 
old Yankee dish. We are planning to publish a brochure 
of genuine Puritan dishes. If you will send us your 
recipe, it will be included, with grateful acknowledgment, 
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Shall We Trade with Canada? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18] 


duty for Canadian tourists returning 
from the United States. Each tourist 
may now bring in $100 worth of 
American goods free of duty. During 
the four months May to August, 1936, 
the American clothing, furniture, 
shoes, tires, furniture and household 
appliances carried back by Canadian 
visitors was valued at $1,200,000. 

Now what does the other side of 
the picture look like? These Canadi- 
an concessions were not gifts. They 
were purchased by equivalent, or 
what the Canadians believed to be 
equivalent, concessions on our part. 
Table II shows the more important 
of these concessions and also the sub- 
sequent changes in American imports 
of Canadian goods. 

New England is interested from 
several points of view in the continu- 
ance of duty-free imports of newsprint 
paper, and of wood pulp and pulp 
wood. Newsprint is of course the prin- 
cipal raw material for the daily news- 
papers. 





TABLE 2 
United States Imports from Canada of 
Certain Commodities Affected by 
Tariff Changes 


Value of 
Imports into the U. S. 
Jan. to June Inc. 


Commodities Bound on 
the U. S. Free List 


1935 1936 Gain 
per cent 
thousands (000 omitted) 
Newsprint paper $33,962 $39,611 17 
Wood pulp 7,278 8,583 18 
Pulp woods 2,486 2,817 13 
B. 
Commodities on Which VU. S. 
Duties Were Reduced 
Whiskey (4 year 
old) 6,936 11,619 68 
Cattle (over 700 
Ibs. ) 3,109 5,966 92 
Calves —- 480 — 
Timber, soft wood 3,109 5,558 79 
Cream 8 a 
Fish, fresh or 
frozen 1,508 1,849 22 
Patent leather 6 46 667 
Hay 158 26 *84 
Certified seed 
potatoes 27 322 1093 
Maple Sugar 154 481 212 


*Decrease 

Wood pulp and pulp wood are 
raw materials for a great variety of 
paper manufacturers, in many of 
which New England is a leader. The 
forests of New England, especially 
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| Discriminating people return each 
|| summer to the Crawford House 
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HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BARRON HOTEL CoO., Crawford Notch, N. H. 


at Crawford Notch 


Up to date rooming 
space — the best of food 
—- music by Boston Sym- 
phony players — Golf - 
Tennis — Swimming - 
Riding — Boating — Hik- 
ing — no hay fever. 
Season June 26-Oct. 5: 
Rates with meals $6 a 
day and up. 


Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates— 


Address 


or ask MR. FOSTER TRAVEL OFFICES } 
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Maine, supply raw materials for the 
paper industry, (about one-half of the 
standing forests in New England is of 
pulp wood species). Consequently, the 
Canadian imports are competitive 


with certain branches of the New 
England forest industries. However, 
the rapid depletion of the forests of 
this region has long been a source of 
anxiety to conservationists. Not long 
ago it was estimated that the timber 
cut each year in New England was 
equal to three and one-half times the 
annual growth. New England, espec- 
ially the northern region, is becoming 
one of the great playgrounds of the 
nation. The tourist industry has al- 
ready become a substantial economic 
interest. Its future is dependent upon 
the conservation of New England’s 
streams, lakes and forests. The new 
treaty with Canada by assuring Amer- 
ican paper mi!ls of continued supply 
of cheap raw materials from Canada, 
is safeguarding a New England indus- 
try and its scenic beauties as well. 
Will New England farmers gain or 
lose by the Canadian treaty? Potato 
growers have been alarmed by the re- 
duction in the duty on certified seed 
potatoes. Potatoes are the leading 











Deout Pa wasols eee 


Don’t let your neighbor trim the 
alders from the side of the brook 
that runs through his land. To de- 
prive the trout of shade is bad. 
Plenty of trees along the side of the 
brook protects them from their nat- 
ural enemies. Let the bushes grow 
beside and in the brooks. 


4 
down Planning f 


Last year, after the citizens of 
Alton, N. H., voted in town meeting 
to buy the abandoned property of 
the Boston and Maine railroad, a 
few of the citizens thought such 
a transaction would be a mistake 
and held up the business by legal 
proceedings. At the recent March 
meeting the citizens voted again, 
more decisively than before, that 
the proposed transaction was desir- 
able, and now the court has handed 
down its decision that the proposi- 
tion is perfectly all right and that 
the town can go ahead and buy the 
property. 

From this distance this would 
seem to be a very desirable dis- 
position of this property, and the 
Alton officials will undoubtedly 
see that the property is managed 
for the best interests of all con- 
cerned. 
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cash crop sold from New England 
farms. In northern New England 
production of certified seed is an im- 
portant branch of the potato indus- 
try. However, for some time supplies 
of Canadian seed have been imported 
from New Brunswick as a means of 
maintaining the quality of the New 
England foundation seed stock. Im- 
ports will be facilitated by the reduc- 
tion in the American tariff, but 
domestic powers are protected by a 
tariff quota. The total amount of 
Canadian seed which can be imported 
in any year is limited to 750,000 bush- 
els, about 5 per cent of the American 
production of this type of potato. 
Growers of table potatoes will, of 
course, profit by large supplies of seed. 

New England dairy farmers will 
gain by the maintenance of low dut- 
ies on Canadian bran and mill feeds, 
and also by the reduction of the 
American rate on dairy cows. An an- 
nual quota of 20,000 head of Canad- 
ian dairy cows will be admitted at the 
new low rate of 1.5 cents per Ib., half 
the Hawley-Smoot rate. This provis- 
ion will be of especial benefit to farm- 
ers whose herds have been reduced by 
weeding out tubercular animals and 
those affected with Bang’s disease. 
About 50,000 head of calves will be 
admitted at a reduced duty. 

The table shows that in the first six 
months of 1936, eight thousand gal- 
lons of Canadian cream were import- 
ed. In 1935 imports of cream were 
negligible. Canadian cream is directly 
competitive with the New England 
product in the markets of Boston 
and other New England cities. But 
here again the new agreement has set 
a limit to the imports. Only 1,500,000 
gallons can enter at the new rate—35 
cents per gallon. Imports in excess of 
this amount must pay the old rate, 
56.6 cents. 

Vermont farmers will look askance 
at the new duty on maple sugar, 4 
cents per pound instead of 6 cents. 
Four cents remains the rate in maple, 
syrup, which is the product of greater 
importance to Vermont. The Canad- 
ian sugar, a cheaper grade, is used by 
makers of blended syrups and is not 
directly competitive with the Ver- 
mont product. 

New England is not an isolated ter- 
ritory; it is a living part of a great 
economic unit. Hence, New England's 
gains from freer trade with Canada 
cannot be measured statistically. Its 
business life, its farming as well as its 
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commerce and its industry, is closely 
integrated with that of all sections of 
the United States. New England's 
greatest market is the home market. If 
the new treaty. means greater prosper- 
ity for the United States as a whole, 
then the farmers of Maine and Ver- 
mont as well as the cotton spinners of 
Massachusetts, and the clock makers 
of Connecticut will prosper. 

From the national point of view the 
benefits of better trade relations with 
Canada cannot be gainsaid. The new 
treaty has opened a wide market to 
thousands of manufacturing firms as 
well as to American 
growers of fruits and vegetables. It 
has placed American exporters on 
terms of equality with all non-empire 
countries. Best of all, it has dispelled 
the atmosphere of tariff warfare and 
has substituted the process of nego- 
tiation for those of reprisals. Thus it 
has become a means of re-establishing 
and perpetuating good will on the 
North American continent. 


thousands of 











FRIENDLY VILLA 
Hancock, Massachusetts 
—near Pittsfield and Williamstown— 
A charming country inn, high in the Berkshires 


(elevation 1,200 feet). Tested spring water, 
New England cooking. Rate $18 weekly, includ- 
ing meals 


Open all year. Write for booklet. 














THE CRESTWOOD 


Inn and Bungalows 
Residential Section — Own Private 
A restful resort appealing to 
Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 
GOLF RIDING GOOD FOOD 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Park 


AND Evrorgan 
Book et 


Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Vermont’s Vacation Hub 
Also Operating: The Berwick 
in the Business Section 


Es SEER RE 
Che eMansion. 
New Bampton, N. Ge. 


Delightfully situated in the foothills of the 
White Movntains and heart of the Lake Region 








9 hole Golf Course, 8 Tennis Courts 
Swimming Pool, 2 Indoor Squash Courts, 
Billiard Room; all Free to Guests 
Rates $22 to $30 a week, American Plan. References 
Requested. Management of Mes. Grace V. Smrrn 
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Palm Beach Store No. I 


of America ...is in Sanford, Maine 





THAYER-DIGGERY STORE in SANFORD, MAINE is 
widely known as “PALM BEACH STORE No. | of AMERICA” 
Sanford, Maine, is internationally known as 


The Home of The Palm Beach Mills 
and the Goodall-Sanford Industries 


At THAYER-DIGGERY’S you will find at all times a 
Most EXTENSIVE AND COMPLETE LINE of 


Palm Beach Suits 


for MEN, WOMEN and BOYS 


HANDKERCHIEFS e 
SUSPENDERS 
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LOUNGING ROBES 


Sanford 
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TYPEWRITERS 
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ADDING MACHINES ait 
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DOVER N. H. 
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97. WASHINGTON ST. 








OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 


Purz VERMONT 
Marie Syrup, 
Marie Sucar, 
AND MAPLE 
BuTTerRnut 
FupGce 


VERMONT MAPLE 
Propucts Co 
SO. ROYALTON, VT. 


Che LODGE 


AT SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH 


Center of Vermont's 
All-Y ear Vacationland 


MOUNT MANSFIELD 


STOWE, VT. 
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Illustrated brochure 
on request. 
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WOODSIDE 
COTTAGES 
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A sanitarium designed to serve 
New Englanders who need 
complete rest and upbuilding, 
or permanent residence under 
medical supervision. Entirely 
free from customary institu- 
tional atmosphere. 

Careful grouping of Woodside guests 
promotes congenial social exchange, 
with an informal program of occupa- 
tional and recreational activities con- 
stantly in progress... No committed 
mental patients received. 

Founded in 1900, Woodside is beau- 
tifully situated on a 40-acre estate 
overlooking a picturesque New Eng- 
land village . All spacious corner 
rooms with private or semi-private 
baths. Full hospital equipment avail- 
able as needed. 


. Illuctrated Folder 
With Rates 
Sent on Request 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, M. D. 
Medical Superintendent 
F. WALLACE PATCH 


Executive Secretary 
FRAMINGHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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ORCHIDS: HOME PRODUCTS 


By Charles H. Chesley 


HERE’S NO NEED TO TRAVEL to 
the ends of the earth to 
find orchids. Right here we 
| have at least fifty distinct 
species. Not the rare tree-growing air- 
plants of the tropics, to be sure, but 
terrestrial plants with beautiful and 
curious blooms. Most of them hide 
away in deep pine and balsam woods 
and the mountain swamps. 

Orchids are truly cosmopolitan. 
There are at least seven thousand spe- 
cies known and named. Who can say 
how many are yet undiscovered? Even 
here new species are not impossible. 
One kind is known only from a lone 
station in New York and another in 
Minnesota. A species fairly common 
in Europe, has been found in three 
widely scattered places in America. 
Still another has been found twice in 
New Hampshire, once in Vermont 
and again in Pennsylvania. Our most 
northern woods are rich in orchids 
and many extend above the Arctic 
circle. 

Here we seek them in black mucky 
meadows and shady woods. June is 
the month of orchids, but some blos- 
som in May and not a few carry over 
into July; still others await August 
and September to scatter their sweet- 
ness. Some of these plants are easy to 
grow in our gardens, but the greater 
number require specialized condi- 
tions. So, as a rule, it will be wiser to 
hunt them in the wildwood and not 
try to domesticate them. 

Perhaps the best known of the na- 
tive orchids is the Lady’s Slipper, 
sometimes called Moccasin Flower. 
The pink sort is found almost every- 
where in open woodlands, and, unfor- 
tunately, has been almost destroyed 
in some localities. Children gather 
great armfuls of the bloom, while 
some, no longer children, are guilty 
of the same offense. This plant will 
bloom in the window during the win- 
ter just as well as outside in June. 
We pot the plants in late fall and 
leave them outside to freeze, then 
bring them into the living room. In 
a few weeks they are in full bloom. 

The great Showy Lady’s Slipper is 
a gem found in the north. This has 
large slippers of white with shades of 
red and purple at the lip. I have 





found it in northern Maine and again 
in Vermont. We may expect to find it 
almost anywhere in New England ex- 
cept along the seacoast. The yellow 
Moccasin Flower is somewhat rare or 
local in our territory, but this has 
been seen in Aroostook County, 
Maine. It may be found almost any- 
where in woodland swamps. The rar- 
est of the Lady’s Slippers is the little 
purple one, known as Ram’s Head. 
This, too, may be expected almost 
anywhere in the mountain swamps. 

The Meadow Pink, or Calopogon, 
grows in more or less open through- 
out New England. The Arethusa is 
much less common. It is a find indeed 
when we discover this rare and beau- 
tiful orchid, yet we may hope to lo- 
cate it anywhere in the northern tier 
of states. The first has several flowers 
to each stalk, while the last has one 
larger bloom. More southerly are the 
two Pogonias, one common every- 
where having solitary flowers and the 
other with several flowers to the stalk. 
These, likewise, are a fine shade of 
pink with yellow lips. The genus, 
Pogonia, has two other species rare in 
New England. They have no particu- 
lar beauty, as the flowers are incon- 
spicuous, so their interest is only for 
the plant collector. 

Well known are certain of the Rat- 
tlesnake Plantains, so called because 
it was said they always grow where 
the snakes are found. However, it is 
certain that they also grow where 
rattlesnakes are unknown, so that 
myth may be discounted. These have 
an evergreen tuft of leaves, green with 
white veins. Flowers are not showy. 
We may expect to find at least four 
kinds. Similar in blooming habits are 
the Twayblades and Coral Roots. 
These send up a flower stalk in the 
spring, usually May or June, then dis- 
appear, so it is necessary to hunt 
them when they are in bloom. 

The Showy Orchis and the similar 
Round-Leaved Orchis have become 
rather scarce in localities where they 
were once common. We may expect to 
find them in evergreen woods in Ver- 
mont, and probably in Maine and 
New Hampshire. Growing in more 
open localities are the several species 
of Fringed Orchis. The pink varieties 
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are especially beautiful and are rather 
easy to transplant to the garden. A 
rare species is the White Fringed, 
found only in deep, cold bogs. The 
yellow species is found in Vermont 
and Connecticut and is a kind worth 
hunting for. There are nearly a dozen 
members of this genus which grow 
in our northern swamps. Here is a 
fruitful field for search. 

Rounding out the season of orchid 
hunting, we may find a half dozen 
species of the perfumed Ladies’ 
Tresses. These grow most commonly 
in the open and bloom late in the sea- 
son. All of them have spikes of white 
flowers and several exhale a delicious 
perfume. 

The list given, by no means com- 
prises all the orchids we may expect 
to find in Yankeeland. There are 
dozens of others, but these are the 
best known. The hunt will lead to the 
mountains, and some rare and inter- 
esting kind may be found on an al- 
pine summit in Vermont or New 
Hampshire. Plants of the north come 
down to the coast of Maine, and here 
we may expect to find some sort more 
at home on the Labrador coast. It is 
not improbable that rare arctic forms 
extend over our northern’ border 
which have not yet revealed them- 
selves to the eyes of searchers. 

So, there’s no need to leave your 
home ground to find orchids. There 
are plenty of interests right here in 
this corner of the country. 





Ronald Slayton 
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Vermont Gown Saves 
“Daylight by Starting 
Go ‘Work “Hour Earlier 


Vergennes, Vt., April 28—)— 
This tiny Vermont city of 1700— 
when all are home—tells how it 
went on Daylight Saving Time this 
week without setting its clocks 
ahead. 

In fact, Vergennes believes it is 
the only community that gets up 
an hour earlier in the morning and 
goes to bed, perhaps the same time 
as formerly and does not try to 
fool itself by setting the clock 
ahead. 

Vergennes works it this way. At 
the suggestion of the Chamber of 
Commerce, business men and mer- 
chants merely begin work an hour 
earlier in the day and close an hour 
earlier. They call it “quick” time. 

“Worthy of Notice’’—says Cyrus T. Eddy, 


Providence, R. 1., of this clip from the 
Providence Journal 

















MEADLAN DS 
INTE RVALE+NEW HAMPSHIRE 





A comfortable Colonial Inn, with 
open fires, lawns, porches, and 
splendid views. Handy to sports 
and hiking trails. 

Francis Head, Proprietor 
“In the Eastern Slope Region” 
“Run by Yankees for Yankees”’ 











On historic Concord Common 
Midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts - - 


COLONIAL INN 


-BUILT 1770— 


Open All Year @ 35 Rooms 
Luncheons @ Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. 460 T. L. Sanborn, Innkeeper 
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40 Years of Quality Business Training 


Two-year, college-grade courses and standard 
short courses. Co-educational. Effective placement. 


Catalog “Y" on request 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE 


100 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 














DIAGNOSIS comes 
BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 





Before the builder drives a nail, the 
architect must prepare the blueprint 
...before the chemist fills the pre- 
scription, the doctor must write it.. 
and behind the spraying, pruning 
feeding and other work of the skilled 
Bartlett men you see on your grounds 
are the findings of the Bartlett diag- 
nostician. — The ultimate success of 
any program of Shade Tree Care de- 
pends primarily on this man's knowl- 
edge and ability. He must be espe- 
cially trained in botany, plant pa- 
thology, plant physiology and similar 

eos a thor- 


sciences. And he must 


The F, A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 


Stamford, Conn. 


FIRST 


ough understanding of soils, growth 
principles and the susceptibility of 
different varieties of trees to insects, 
diseases, stresses and strains. — 
Bartlett diagnosticians represent over 
27 colleges and universities, includ- 
ing Dartmouth, Yale, Syracuse, Corn- 
ell, Massachusetts State, Wisconsin. 
Each of these men has undergone an 
extensive course of post-graduate in- 
struction at the Bartlett School of 
Tree Surgery and the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories, which are 
presided over by several of America's 
foremost tree scientists. 


Write to 


NEW ENGLAND DIVISION 
795A Memorial Drive 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Tel. Kirkland 0975 
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Welcome you to 
the Tip o’ Cape Cod 


60 MILES AT SEA 
WONDERFUL BEACHES 


Spend your vacation in 


PROVINCETOWN! 

















TIMKEN 
Silent dutsmatic 
OIL HEATING 


Solve your summer Hot 
Water Problems 


All the steaming hot 
water you can use at 
lowest cost 
NOTHING DOWN 


NO PAYMENT TILL FALL 
3 YEARS TO PAY BALANCE 


DISTRIBUTOR 
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Provincetown Primps Up 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26] 


skinned, black-eyed Portuguese boys* 
hardly old enough to go to school, 
clamor to tote his luggage, beseeching 
shrilly, “Carry your bag, mister? Try 
me; I’m strong. Carry the lady’s bag, 
mister? Honest, mister, my brother’s 
got a cart; we'll take your bags any- 
where you want.” And while the lit- 
tle pirates are staggering shoreward 
under a cargo that would make a 
man’s arm ache, glistening older boys 
dive from dories into the harbor after 
coins. 

Romance is the secret of any town’s 
appeal to visitors—strange scenes, un- 
familiar sounds, mysteriously different 
callings. But it must be natural, it 
must fit in; it cannot be synthetic. 
The skyscrapers of the great city, the 
subways, the clatter and the ordered 
confusion; the fronded palms, the 
beaches and brilliant colors of the 
South Seas; the dusty road and the 
patterned fields of a farming village, 
are all romantic so long as they re- 
main natural. A cow in Times Square 
and a cutaway and topper on Mount 
Desert are equally ridiculous. 

Provincetown, in setting out to en- 
hance its romance, has sucessfully 
avoided the synthetic. There are 
busses, but they are sea going, open 
air busses. There are garages and fill- 
ing stations, but Commercial Street, 
the backbone of the town (a map of 
the streets looks like the skeleton of 
a mackerel), meanders just 22 feet 
wide for three miles; two cars cannot 
pass where a third is parked. When 
the road was laid out in 18936, a sin- 
gle vote to build it 64 feet wide was 
smothered. Today that 22 foot road is 
an estimable asset, and neither visitor 
nor townsman would suggest chang- 





*The population is eighty percent Portu- 
guese; the Portuguese language is taught in 
Provincetown High School. 





ing it. There is a walk on only one 
side of the road, in places even that 
one is indicated merely by a yellow 
line on the macadam. One sidewalk is 
all that is needed, however, for it is 
easy to see into show windows across 
the narrow street. 

The houses along that three mile 
stretch all sit in each other’s yards 
and few do not sport signs; yet there 
is never a becurleycued “Shoppe” 
among them. Almost without excep- 
tion the names are in keeping with 
the character of the town: The Glor 
Hole, Jot’s Galley, Boogar Jr., Ninety- 
four, Port-o’-Call, The Hatchway, The 
Ducking Stool. Where imagination 
fails, there are no rattletrap, second 
hand names; just modest announce- 
ment of Rooms. Even a soul-less chain 


“store, whose all other branches throw 


screaming red fronts at passersby, here 
settles back in white, with its plate 
windows leaded to give a pleasant lat- 
tice effect over a flagstone terrace. 

Every yard has its garden full of old 
fashioned flowers, Phlox, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Delphiniums, Spider Lillies, 
Columbine, Bachelor Buttons, Holly- 
hocks. Over the roofs climb rambler 
roses, with blossoms as big as saucers, 
—growing out of sand, sand, sand, 
everywhere. 

Chimneys are painted in warm col- 
ors, orange and blue and brown. 
Lawns are clipped and kept fresh by 
constant watering. No papers litter 
the streets. The whole town is fresh 
and neat and clean. 

But this in itself is not enough. A 
play with beautiful settings and a 
mediocre cast and lines has a short 
run. 

After attracting the visitor and 
making him comfortable, Province- 
town goes further and provides him 
entertainment, largely through the 
efforts of the Town Criers Associa- 
tion. In the Board of Trade building, 
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One reason why Rye Beach, New Hampshire, appeals to men 
and women of quality is because the leaders in that community 
have always thought in terms of pleasing those who love their 
homes and the wholesome pleasures of neighborhood life. There 
are beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and 
shrubs. The beach club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, 
the winding drives, the white sands, the waves dashing against 
the rocky headlands, amusements especially provided for young 
children, musical and dramatic events—all contribute to a sum- 
mer of restfulness and true recreation. Rye Beach is not for the 
crowd. Everything connected with it is designed to appeal to 
the discriminating. Intellectual and emotional and not material 
wealth are what fit people for membership in the Rye Beach 
community where neighborliness is regarded as one of the fine 
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at the end of the town whart and 
near the railroad station, is a cool, 
airy room where, in one corner, en- 
trenched behind battlements of maps 
and pamphlets, sits a full time secre- 
tary, ready to give directions to 
points of interest, to recommend res- 
taurants and hotels, to help with ar- 
rangements for deep sea fishing trips 
and sightseeing tours of the light- 
houses and coast guard stations. The 
town maintains a mile long beach 
with facilities for parking hundreds 
of cars,—white sand, blue water, and 
no hot dog stands. 

The normal season is twelve weeks 
long. By holding a Portuguese fiesta, 
with native costumes, native songs 
and folk dances, the season is kept at 
its peak for an additional two weeks. 
This project was advocated by the 
New England Council, in conjunction 
with the Cape Cod Advancement 
Plan. 

Does it pay? 

The permanent population of 
Provincetown is 4200. 175 subscrib- 
ers, comprising the Town Criers As- 
sociation, contribute two thousand 
dollars a year for publicity. This 
money is used for illustrated maps 
and guidebooks; to pay the Town 
Crier; and for newspaper advertising, 
particularly in the Middle Atlantic 
states and in the Midwest. 

The town maintains a wharf, at a 
yearly cost of about twelve hundred 
dollars. This item alone returns an 
immediate and tangible profit from 
rentals. 

The permanent summer popula- 
tion is ten thousand. This figure in- 
cludes vacationers who own their own 
cottages or who rent for the season. 
It grows yearly. The average transient 
population during the season is an 
increasing five thousand, all hungry 
and all sleepy. 


The chief occupation is fishing, 
which brings an income of half a mil- 
lion dollars a year; the income from 
the sideline tourist industry is an- 
other half million, and is garnered in 
less than six months. 

Provincetown knows it pays. 

This winter the Board of Trade 
and the Criers Association held regu- 
lar meetings to lay plans for 1937, to 
discuss the needs and problems of the 
tourist, to stress the necessity of cour- 
tesy and smiling hospitality, and of 
being sprig. Clubs will meet to learn 
to make fine hooked and _ braided 
rugs. Other clubs will make souvenirs 
of fishnets and sea shells. The histori- 
cal museums,—there are several good 
ones, Pilgrim and maritime,—will re- 
arrange and enlarge their exhibits. A 
new marker will be made for the old- 
est grave, that of Desire Cowing, who 
died in 1723. 

What Provincetown has done and 
is doing, other New England towns 
and cities can do. The resort trade 
has kept many a town from stagna- 
tion and retrogression; but all the 
impetus has come from the vacation- 
ist, not from the native. Today the 
West is advertising its attractions ag- 
gressively. If New England does not 
counter these go-getter methods, its 
returns from the recreation industry 
may dwindle. 

The diversified charm of New Eng- 
land is not matched in any other sec- 
tion of the country. Behind her rise 
the mountains, before her rolls the 
sea. Between are forest and field, lake 
and brook; good highways, intrigu- 
ing byways; schools, museums and 
libraries unequalled; and three cen- 
turies of civilization. Many Western- 
ers came from New England and still 
look on her as home. 

The goods are here; all that is 
needed is display. 
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Laura E. Richards’ 
MY BOSTON (1865) 


With photographs taken at the time 
This article should be in every New England home 
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BEDDING PLANTS 
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The Burbrec Nurseries specialize in 
strong healthy plants of all popular 
bedding flowers. The plants are care- 
fully raised from seeds and cuttings 
—mostly pot-grown. A complete list 
of available species may be found in 
the 1937 Burbrec catalog—send for 
a copy today. 
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THE BURBREC FIVE-FIFTY- 
FIVE GARDENER discusses 
garden problems every Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday 
afternoon at five minutes of 
six over station 
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a new book 
By BETH TOLMAN 
and RALPH PAGE 


The Country 
Dance Book 


A forthcoming book containing full instruc- 
tions, history and lore, about the country 
dance; squares, jigs, reels, etc. Much new 
material added and rewritten from articles in 
YANKEE, with new unpublished music, and 
20 illustrations by Francis Tolman, art edit- 
or of YANKEE. 12 mo. Cloth, Price $2.00. 
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Write Mr. Orton for complete description of 
this and the 3 other books in the new 
COUNTRY SERIES of books, to be pub- 
lished this summer. 


PUBLISHERS 


The Countryman Press 
Weston, Vt. 


and 


Farrar & Rinehart 
New York City 





and now, a Book that 
shows you Vermont as it is! 


JUST PUBLISHED 


And So Goes 


Vermont 


A PICTURE BOOK OF VERMONT AS IT IS 


Edited by Verest Orton 
Introduction by Cuartes Beecuer HoGan 


One picture is worth a thousand words! 
Here is a fascinating way of seeing and know- 
ing Vermont, that land of unspoiled beauty 
and independent people, 200 unretouched 
photographs of Vermont people at work and 
play; how and where they live, what they 
look like. Also new views of the scenic won- 
ders of the Green Mountain country. 


Send direct to Vrest Orton, The Country- 
man Press, Weston, Vt., for free conspectus 
describing this fine book. 


Size 8% x 11 inches. 88 pp. Price $2.50 
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GOIN’ FISHIN’ 


By Ellen C. Phillips 


Mrs. Phillips, district nurse, mother of five, lives in Essex Cen- 
ter, Vermont—not far from Burlington 


= gingerly upon the 
Ses floor, paused a minute, and 
then ventured out with the 
other. If no board creaked he would 
dare to put down his weight. Never 
before in the seventy years of his life 
had he resorted to stealth. 

Other May firsts had come and 
gone. On each one of them he had 
gone to take trout from the Cold 
Brook up in the North Place. May 
first had always meant the opening 
of the trout season, and Cold Brook, 
as though it knew the meaning of the 
date, rushed and tumbled toward the 
Lake. The Lake lay in smug compla- 
cence knowing that its iridescence 
of an early morning rivalled the 
speckled beauties within the Brook. 

For sixty years Father Manse had 
been getting up each morning of 
spring to go fishing. He had not al- 
ways waited for the first of May, but 
now the Law guarded the fish and 
postponed his pleasure. For a suffi- 
cient number of years to make a habit 
of it, Father had been awakened by 
his Amelia along about four o'clock. 
Then, gathering up his bait and pol- 
ished rods and pulling on his hip- 
boots, he had gone off to fetch trout 
for breakfast. 

Father rose to an upright position 
and ever so carefully reached for his 
rods and bait. Oh, so carefully! If the 
girls should wake up now they would 
never let him go. 

This morning Amelia did not 
waken Father. 

He did not need to be wakened at 
all, for he had rolled and tossed away 
a lonely, terrible night. Amelia was 
at rest downstairs in the living room. 
Yesterday she had...Father could 
not even bear to finish the thought. 
For a little while it had seemed as 
though the world were crashing 
about him. Then he had looked out 
of the window and had discovered 
that the buildings were still standing. 
What had been the crash? His own 
heart? 

Once more the few days passed 
slowly before his eyes. Wednesday 
night they had played Flinch for a 
little while before going to bed. He 
had been asleep but a short time 
when he heard Ma groaning. 


“Amelia! Amelia! What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

There had been no answer. 

Old Doc had come and had said, 
quietly, apologetically, “angina”. 

Then there had been the nurse 
and, one by one, the children; even 
Muriel and Bessie who lived so far 
away and were too busy to come 
home often. 

Yesterday Bessie had come out to 
the shed and said. “Dad, you mustn’t 
sit out here. What will people think? 
Put on your second best and sit in- 
side. Why don’t you try to help by 
doing what we wish?” Well, he had 
tried to help. 

Yesterday, George had said, “Now, 
Dad, you won’t need to go to the 
undertaker’s at all. We kids will do 
the right thing and it will save you a 
lot.” Father sniffed; it'd been forty 
years since George had called himself 
a kid. 

While they had been gone, he had 
stepped into the barn and settled 
himself comfortably again but Claude 
and Ed, the hired help, had hurried 
him back to the house. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 38] 
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BOAT BUILDERS ARE STILL INDIVIDUALS 


By J. Arthur Stevens 


Mr. Stevens is partner in Goudy and Stevens Boatshop, East 
Boothbay, Maine 


JEFORE AND DURING the 
World War, thousands of 
coastal Yankees were con- 
nected with ship building. 
Some were shipyard owners and oper- 
ators, others clerks or draftsmen. 
Many more, of course, were shipyard 
workers. When the war was over, ship- 
building in our towns was about 
washed up. It was like an old apple 
tree that had given its all for the last 
walloping yield, and had ceased to 
bloom again. 

I was one of those pre-war fellows 
who had chosen shipbuilding as my 
life work, and after the war was over, 
I was left with the others, scratching 
my head over the situation. What to 
do? 

The step from shipyard to boat 
shop seemed not illogical. We might 
find a foothold there, in spite of the 
mass producers who seemed to be 
crowding the small fellows out. We 
had to be adaptable. 

So, for the past fifteen years, my 
partner and I have been cutting and 
revamping the time-worn customs of 
the industry, much as a mother of a 
large family makes over clothing for 
the smaller members of her flock. We 
have had more or less success in pro- 
ducing custom built boats on a small 
scale. 

Having no capital, we couldn't 
build stock boats. That is, we couldn't 
afford to build one or more stock 
models and have them on hand for 
immediate delivery. Also our geogra- 
phy was against it. We were not sufh 
ciently centralized, and there were 
already a number of big plants, oper- 
ating nearer the market and raw ma- 
terial sources. 

A dark beginning you think? It 
would seem so, with many stock 
boat builders selling fine models at 
much lower prices than we could 
build them. You'd think our market 
would have been greatly cut, if not al- 
together destroyed before we began. 
But the truth is that the big fellows 
did not do this. They actually bet- 
tered our trade, even made it possi- 
ble! 
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The reason is this: the big shots, and 
only they, have been responsible for 
making the public boat-minded. We, 
of course, were not. We didn’t have 
the money to advertise, whereas they 
splashed colored displays in all the 
leading magazines describing fine 
boats which could be bought almost 
over the counter in any large town. 
Their mahogany boats gleamed from 
the exhibit booths at the Boat Shows, 
not ours. Their salesmen were respon- 
sible for turning many a stick-in-the- 
mud into a “chowder hat boy”. In 
other words, the big boys not only 
plowed the ground for us, but they 
actually sowed the seed. 

Of course, we usually don’t come 
to bat until the buyers have owned 
two or three stock boats. We begin to 
rate when these sailing enthusiasts 
start geting ideas of their own. Then 
they begin to look for someone who 
can build just the kind of a boat they 
want (or think they want). Plans, dis- 
cussions and blueprints, and then the 
order to the custom builder. Not that 
he was dissatisfied with the stock boat, 
you understand; only that he had de- 
veloped ideas of his own, and wanted 
something to answer his individual 
needs. 

Also, after the stock boats were 
built and distributed, they still had 
to be serviced and stored. This fell 
entirely to the small operator. So, the 
stock boat builder was and is the big- 
gest boon that small fellows like us 
could have. 

Having heard so much about the 
large industries crowding out the 
smaller ones, and realizing that prog- 
ress demands that the bulk of the 
world’s goods be produced on giant 
scale, this may not be a story that can 
be generally applied to other prod- 
ucts. But I feel that there must be 
plenty of fields where craftsmanship 
and individuality can exist as they do 
in the boating industry. 

I, for one, hope that the time will 
never come when I shall have to hear 
a Garboard* spoken of as Part No. 
605-R. 





*Garboard is the first plank on each side 
of the keel. 


HARTS LOCATION—better known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
THE TAXLESS TOWN 


Land for sale Vear ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to rent Summer Theatre 
Address TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H. 
at the INN UNIQUE, Crawford Notch, N. H. 











Have you tried feeding Gaines Meat 
and Milk Meal to your dog? Others 
who have are constantly re-ordering. 
Send us $1 for a 10 Ib. bag, delivered 
anywhere in New England. 


KENNEL SHOP 


ROUTE 2A CONCORD, MASS. 











YOU’LL REMEMBER THE 


MAINE COAST! 


Long after your sun-tan has faded, you'll 
think of the scenes you saw and the things 
you did down in Maine this Summer. 
Mountains, seashore, lakes and woods are 
here to give you the time of your life. 


There is everything for every one in 
Maine. You can ride, hike, camp, canoe; 
play golf and tennis; fish, sail, and swim 
in fresh and salt water. And no matter 
where you go in Maine, you have good 
roads—quick, comfortable driving along 
the coast, through the fragrant forests of 
fir-balsam: around the shores of world- 
famous lakes! 


Come to Maine this Summer. Fine hotels, 
inns, sporting-camps, and overnight tour- 
ist places offer every comfort and conven- 
ience. Mail the coupon today. 





MAINE 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Free J Tourist Service, Dept. 623 St. John Street 
@ Portland, Maine 

Send the NEW 1937 Official Vaca- 

tion Book which describes the vaca- 

tion attractions Maine offers. 
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Street maine 
City State 























BOOK TALK BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


A Review of New England Books 





Neighbor to the Sky, by Gladys 
Hasty Carroll. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50). 

Sooner or later, it was inevitable 
that Gladys Carroll should try her 
bright and hard Maine edge on 
America at large. Now here we have 
it, and the edge stands up and is not 
turned. She tries it on schools, Colum- 
bia, New York City, Society, modern- 
istic houses, a great midwestern uni- 
versity, and culture generally. And 
the blade returns to Maine all the 
sharper for having used massed mod- 
ernism as a whetstone. 

Luke Gilman is 


the particular 





WELCOMING 
MR. COFFIN 


who joins the 
YANKEE staff 
this month ... 


just in time to review Mrs. 
Carroll's latest novel. Serv- 
ing as Poetry as well as 
Book Editor, his contribu- 
tions will be of extreme in- 
terest and value. His re- 
views will appear here un- 
der this heading each and 
every month, his poetry 
selections will appear 
throughout YANKEE. Book 
publishers and authors 
should mail their _ books 
for review, directly to him 
at Brunswick, Maine. 
Poets should send their 
poetry to him there also 
(and don’t forget return 
postage ... just in case 
there doesn’t happen to be 
room for your verses and 
you should happen to 
want them back). 


YANKEE 


wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity of announcing pub- 
licly its gratification at 
having Mr. Coffin’ on 
board. No more favorable 
breeze could send it for- 
ward faster. 
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name for the blade. Farm-born and 
bred, he is one who, like farmers from 
the beginning, never looks at the sick- 
le of the new moon without putting a 
handle to it in his mind. He thinks 
in his hands, anyway, for he is a car- 
penter. Like many Maine farm boys 
he is brought up to a trade, an extra 
anchor in case of squalls. Mine, which 
my father taught me, happens to be 
masonry. It was Luke’s brother who 
was trained to that. Luke was a whole- 
souled carpenter. That was why the 
school teacher from Vermont picked 
him out from his brothers to build 
into a great man. 

It is the old essence of New Eng- 
land Puritanism still putting out 
green. People thought, or feared, it 
was dead and buried years ago. But 
here it is flourishing tough and frag- 
rant like sweetfern in a Maine pas- 
ture. It is the hunger to make the 
most of oneself and rise in life. 
Gladys Carroll’s northern New Eng- 
landers are fighters. They fight 
against the worst enemy men have— 
particularly Maine men — slackness 
and living for the day. That is what 
Margery Lee ran away from in her 
run-out Vermont family. It is what 
Luke Gilman is fighting against, in 
his quiet way, without budging from 
home, even in the brother he loves 
best, by planing boards true and lay- 
ing shingles right. He came into the 
world without a cry, unlike most ba- 
bies, and he likes everybody, even the 
slack and the small and aimless. 
Everybody likes Luke, too. He is one 
of the naturally good men nothing 
can sour. When Maine turns out 
sweetness, it is a whole tree of it like 
bayberry. But though he likes easy 
people, Luke does not take things 





easy. His father, Luke the First, speaks 
from the grave and points him the 
road straight ahead to the possession 
of his soul. 

The farm is one of the small Maine 
ones, where there is hard work from 
sun to sun, but room also for great 
books to read, music of the violin, liv- 
ing for the future, and serenity. It is 
world enough for Luke. But Margery 
marries him. She thinks in terms of 
size and numbers. She wants him to 
make America his farm. So here is the 
old story all over of the best young 
men saying goodbye to Maine and the 
houses which the old folks will not 
leave even for one night. Luke’s fare- 
well to his place is as moving a thing 
as a reader will come on in this year 
or many years to come. He steps 
bravely out of his role of neighbor in- 
to that of the mere visitor. It hurts. 
But Margery is worth it. It is all as 
simple as that. He goes out and wins 
his way up near the top as a college 
professor. He has done hard work all 
his boyhood. This is only another 
kind. 

But because he remains a neighbor 
to the sky, this carpenter-turned-teach- 
er looks for serenity and substance be- 
hind success. And when scholarly re- 
search in psychology turns out to be 
only another kind of living by the 
day, he simply packs up his wife and 
small Luke the Third and goes back 
to the sweetfern in the small pasture. 
This is simple, too. But Luke Gilman 
is aman who lives by simplicity. May- 
be he will teach again, when he finds 
people who really want to learn. Any- 
way, he fits his handle back on the 
moon and puts his hand back upon 
his own life. 

It is a tale with a magnificent mor- 
al. A moral Maine can teach. One the 
world needs badly now. And it is told 
with all the deep understanding of 
male strength and tenderness that has 
made Gladys Carroll’s name a radiant 
one in the new American literature. I 
am proud to be a man when I read 
her books. Any man would be. Espec- 
ially if he happens to be a Maine one. 
She doesn’t leave the sweetfern and 
mayflowers out of the day’s hard 
work. 
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Proclamations of His Excellency 
Wilbur L. Cross, Governor of the 
State of Connecticut. Prospect Press, 
Hartford, Conn., 1937. 

Reviewed by CLARENCE M. WEBSTER 

If the printing of proclamations is 
to be more than a political gesture, 
the material included in the book 
must present new ideas in an excep- 
tionally good prose style. The Pros- 
pect Press has printed several of Gov- 
ernor Cross’ efforts... now let’s see if 
they wasted their time and money. 

“There have been other Governors 
and other men in high office who 
have combined intelligence, courage, 
and integrity; but our Governor is 
unique, in adding to these qualities 
shining excellence in literary art.” So 
says William Lyons Phelps in the In- 
troduction to the Proclamations. Of 
course the versatile professor seldom 
finds fault, but this time he is right. 
The old-line Republicans may call 
Governor Cross a Democratic politi- 
cian (and whoever invented a worse 
insult, they ask) but they have to ad- 
mit that he can write. Proclamations 
are generally pretty feeble stuff if 
robbed of every sonorous Whereas 
Now, therefore, I, and I call upon, 
but the Connecticut man actually 
says something that has an idea be- 
hind it, and says it without tying him- 
self up in the clauses he thought were 
phrases. 

I do not agree with Prof. Phelps 
however when he goes on to say that: 
“These state papers have a lapidary 
style. Their economy of words adds 
to their sculptured dignity.”His Ex- 
cellency writes well, but his style is 
not always a terse, hard-hitting one. 
In the Tercentenary Invitation and 
the proclamations for Tercentenary 
Religious Observance and of Pulaski 
Day, the sentences do come swiftly, 
but the famous Thanksgiving Day 
proclamations are different. Let me 
quote: 

Standing together in the level 
gold of a late autumn sun flood- 
ing over the hilltops and giving 
here a tall steeple and here the 
weathervane cock of an ample 


barn stored with harvest and 
there some westward window, 
each its monument of glory, 


while the peace of fulfillment, 
bearing under its heart the quick 
seed of renewals, falls upon field 
and vineyard, we are moved once 
more to praise the Lord of Life, 
our source and our stay through 
long generations. 
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Prose rhythm, the influence of the 
King James Version, response to the 
imagery of the country—I see all those 
helping the writer, but he does not 
have the bare, clean style of a Swift. 
But no matter whether His Excellen- 
cy’s style is this or that, I agree with 
Prof. Phelps’ basic idea that the man 
can write most excellently well—much 
better than any other Governor I ever 
heard of since Woodrow Wilson. 

His Excellency can create good 
prose, but can he make a Proclama- 
tion like anything but a notice cop- 
ied from last year’s notice? Yes. In the 
first place, when he talks about Pul- 
aski or Arbor Day or Fire Prevention, 
or a Tercentenary Celebration, he 
does not drag in Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy, the Constitution, Social Plan- 
ning, Jim Farley, and Our Leader—he 
remembers what his proclamation is 
supposed to be saying. Then, too, he 
has actually said some new things, or 
rather made us feel again some emo- 
tion that other proclaimers did their 
best to hide under more and worse 
phrases than ever came off a stump in 
the darkest reaches of the Bible and 
Spread Eagle Belt. 

This man can make you feel rever- 
ent after you read his Thanksgiving 
Day Proclamation, and that, my fel- 
low-sufferers from Whereas and 
Therefore, I is more than a little feat. 
Read his 1931 words. They are all in 
one sentence, but towards the end 
you find: “--- urging those who have 
store of plenty to share it freely with 
any who may be in suffering or in 
want. and urging all to go forward in 
faith, hope, and charity, ever mindful 
that ‘the greatest of these is charity’.” 
The 1936 Thanksgiving Proclamation 
is selected as the one to be given a 
facsimile reproduction, but to my 
mind the 1931 one is better—it says 
more about people and less about a 
conventional holiday. 

Well, it’s a good book, well-edited, 
printed, and bound, and with a fine 
picture of His Excellency. It compli- 
ments a man who deserves being hon- 
ored, and is in itself a thing of integ- 
rity and beauty. 





THE HADLEY CHEST 
By Clair Franklin Luther 


All known chests listed, sixty-five illustrated in 
this limited edition volume, handsomely 
bound in full homespun. Valuable to collect- 
ors and dealers. Send for brochure to the 
Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Printers, 85 
Trumbull Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 








Fascinating Travelogues 
In Colored Motion Pictures 
of Your Own 


NEW ENGLAND 
by Dan Stiles 


A variety of subjects: industries, maritime 
New England, sports, people, diversions, 
scenic beauties. Projection furnished. Rea- 
sonable fees. Write for information. 


NEW ENGLAND SPEAKERS BUREAU 
119 West Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 











A new New England book 


PROCLAMATIONS 


of His Excellency 


WILBUR L. CROSS 


GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


An important Connecticut 
item ... A book of character 
and distinction... A_ valu- 
able first edition... A book 
you should own. 


Price $2.50 
For sale at your bookseller’s or 


THE PROSPECT PRESS 
publishers 


50Y Trumbull St. Hartford 

















A New 
Cook Book 


Choice Recipes 
From Old 
New England 


This attractive new cook 
book will be published 
in June. The unusual 
recipes have been chosen 
with care from the in- 
dividual collections of 
The Thimble Club of 
Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Price $1.50 


Postage extra 





For copies apply to 
MRS. MARIETTA 
BOURNE PILLSBURY, 
1589 Elm Street, 
Manchester, N. H. 














CAPE COD — HIGH BREWSTER 


Lovely old Colonial home, high on a hill studded 
with pines and large lake. View of miles of rolling 
green countryside. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. 
Fresh and salt water bathing, near tennis court, 
golf course, riding school, Cape Playhouse. Four- 
teen rooms, early American furniture, home cooking, 
special Cape Cod dishes served daily. Rates $5 to 
$8 per day; Special weekly rates, American plan. 
For information, write FRANK & MARY CLEV- 
ERLEY, West Brewster, Mass. Tel. Brewster 59. 


-LAWN INN 
DUBLIN, N. H. 


Opening under the same management May 28th, 
1937. A delightful country inn, catering to the 
permanent, week-end, or over-night guest. 


Jessie E. Ryder Edith F. Bennett 











“WE COVER NEW HAMPSHIRE” 


Dealing in all types of Real Estate. What 
are your requirements? Write for 1937 cat- 
alogue. 

New Hampshire Realty Company 
77 North Main St., Concord, N. H. 














BELGRADE LAKES CAMPS 


Situated on an island surrounded by good fishing 
Belgrade Lakes Camps offers an ideal vacation for 
those who wish for life in the open. Cabins equipped 
with electric lights and modern plumbing. Excellent 
food. Special rates for June and September. Write 
for folder. 


R. E. BOOMER, Belgrade Lakes, Maine 





THE OL’ SWIMMING HOLE 


ARE THERE YANKEE PARENTS WITH 
REMEMBRANCES OF HAPPY DAYS ON 
THE OLD FARM—WHO WOULD LIKE 
THEIR SONS TO SPEND A SUMMER ON 
A FARM IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS— 
SHARING IN ITS RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
PLEASURES? REFERENCES. REPLY, CAMP 
DEPT., YANKEE, DUBLIN, N. H. 











MOUNTAIN-COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


Unspoiled valley on southern slope White 
Mountains. An old farm to remodel, or one al- 
ready modernized like the above. Correspond- 
ence invited. 


MARJORY GANE HARKNESS 


Wonalancet, New Hampshire 








WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
@ On Lake Winnepesaukee 


An unspoiled New England village in the 
center of New Hampshire's Lake Region. 
Every opportunity for summer diversion! 
A limited number of estates, cot- 
tages and camps are available for 
lease or purchase in this wonderful 
summer playground. 


Cc. W. ESTABROOK, Realtor 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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Goin’ Fishin’ 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34] 


At night he had started to say some- 
thing about the cemetery, but Sadie 
and Homer raised their hands to si- 
lence him. “We've arranged every- 
thing, Dad,” Homer had assured him 
with a nod of his graying head. “Yes,” 
Sadie had agreed, “now don’t you say 
a word about it. Don’t even think 
about it. We know how hard it is for 
you, Dad, and the boys have attended 
to everything. Everything!” Sadie 
had always been a precise little thing. 

Thought it was hard, did they? Say, 
when little Asher died he had made 
the coffin and dug the tiny grave him- 
self. He did feel bad then. Why, he 
and Amelia had talked about dying 
ever since they had passed the three 
score and ten mark. They had 
planned just what they would do, no 
matter which one should go first. 

But there was something that hurt. 
Something big and hard in his chest; 
it jumped into his throat just as he 
wanted to swallow or talk. Funny, 
how it would do that at the most in- 
convenient times. 

In his mind he was perfectly satis- 
fied, and he said, “Amen, O Lord, 
Thy will be done.” Then someone 
would speak to him, and he could not 
answer. Just the same at meal time. 
Try as he would, he could not push 
his food past that lump. 

In some ways it reminded him of 
when George was born. He had felt 
that, then. When folks had said, 
“Here comes Father Manse. How 
does it seem to be a father?” the lump 
would come into his throat and keep 
him from answering. Well, the years 
had passed and he had remained Fath- 
er Manse to all the neighbors. It had 
been a big joke because he was only 
twenty that first time. 

When Asher died Father Manse 
had been bitter. Amelia was so sick; 
she had suffered so cruelly. He had 
almost hated God then. Making that 
coffin himself; lining it with silk from 
Amelia’s wedding dress; carrying it 
up the hill to the grave that he had 
dug; so small that it had cut his heart 
like a knife; doing these things had 
softened the hurt. It wasn’t the style 
to make coffins now, nor to dig the 
grave yourself. But he had always 
been glad that he had done those lit- 
tle things for Asher. 

That old wound could still twist 
his heart when he let himself think of 
those torturous days when Amelia 
had been so ill. When the other chil- 





dren were coming he had schooled 
himself. He would not care one way 
or the other. Hereafter he would be 
prepared for life or death. The chil- 
dren had never understood his atti- 
tude. They had all been cute little 
tykes when small. Muriel had been a 
proud and beautiful girl. My, how 
she did go for clothes and style! 

She had had Ma laid out in style, 
too—even had her hair waved. It 
looked pretty as a picture. Father 
could stand and look at her forever. 
But she had not looked as young as 
that for forty years; had never looked 
quite like that. But she had always 
looked grand to him; her hair always 
was nice; it never curled, but just 
blew about her face. 

The first time he went to see her 

. Say, that was funny now. How 
many times they had laughed together 
over it. He had been invited to Elsie 
Singman’s party and the invitation 
said, “Bring a friend.” He had taken 
the hay-rake to the blacksmith’s, so 
he drove over to Amelia’s to ask her 
to accompany him, come Saturday 
night. She was in the cheese house 
and her little brother called to him. 
She came out with her cheeks as pink 
as ham and the wind blowing her 
hair about. 


Father Manse arrived at the Brook. 
He removed the red tobacco can from 
his pocket. Ma had never liked to- 
bacco cans to be used for bait-boxes. 
Once she got him a green one from 
the store but it wasn’t handy. He 
carefully baited the hook and 
whipped it into the water. 

“Worms are good enough for me. 
No fancy flies. Worms are good 
enough but come a rainy day in hay- 
ing, I'd as lief use a grasshopper.” 

The sun was rising swiftly now. 
Vermont was flooded with the glory 
of Spring. Birds sang wildly. The sun 
lay warm on his back, and his sleep- 
less hours made him drowsy. The 
song of the birds, the chatter of the 
squirrels and chipmunks turned to a 
drone in which his mind lost itself 
between yesterday and today. 

“If Edna Cannon saw me fishing 
she'd think I was a heartless old fool. 
But, Amelia, you know. And then 
don’t no one else know how I feel. If 
I get a bite, I'll throw it back. It ain’t 
that I want the fish, Amelia. It’s just 
I wanted to be nearer you. 

“And I knew you’d be out here 
where it’s all bright and pretty. Ain’t 
it pretty this morning, Amelia? I’m 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 40] 
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MAINE MINERAL SPECIMENS 
We are opening some new pockets this spring, 
and are offering unique rock for fireplace fac- 
ing, bird baths, rock gardens and pools, also 
gravel for driveways and walks, at reason- 
able prices. Drive directly to the mine and make 
your own selections. 


THE BENNETT FELDSPAR QUARRY 


off the Paris Hill to Buckfield Road 
BUCKFIELD, MAINE 








DOWN EAST HOSPITALITY at 7he Moors, a 
Maine Coast Island Inn. All modern conveniences, 
informal atmosphere, delicious food, boating, swim- 
ming and fishing. Enjoy your Summer holiday off 
the beaten track. Regular plane and steamer service 
from Rockland. Through overnight Pullman from 
New York. A warm welcome waits you at The 
Moors. Season: June Ist to September 15th. Early 
reservations advisable. Rates: $30 weekly, single 
room; $25 weekly, double room. Address Harold 
Vinal, Vinal Haven, Maine. 








Sundal Guest House 
West Lebanon, Maine 
A delightful home in the country for discriminat- 
ing guests. Modern appointments, delicious food, and 
a friendly, restful atmosphere. Located in a charm- 


ing New England village. Only 85 miles from Bos- 
ton, (near Rochester, N. H.) 


Open all year. Write for Folder. 


MAPLE in Pottery Containers 








—Spread in 
4 oz. Sugar and 4 oz. Creamer, 
green, yellow, red or black $1.00 
10 oz. Blue and White Crock 5 
12 oz. Jar, blue, rose or ivory .90 
—Syrup 
8 oz. Jug, blue, black or rose .50 
10 oz. Jug, brown, acorn shape 75 
16 oz. Jug, brown and ivory 1.00 
32 oz. Jug, brown and ivory 1.50 


The House of Maple Sugar 


WEST RUPERT, VERMONT 
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WoMEN IN BLACK 

Our landlords are getting mighty 
particular about their tenants, as well 
as their rents. If a body has half-a- 
dozen children, and of course, in 
more need of a house than if he had 
none at all, he is very coolly told that 
he cannot have the premises. “Have 
you children, madame?” inquired one 
of these sharpers, of a lady in modest 
black who was looking at one of his 
houses just finished and in perfect 
order. “Yes,” said the gentle mother, 
“I have seven sir, but they are all in 
the church-yard.” A sigh, and the dew 
of a tear gave impressiveness to the 
painful remark and without further 
parley the bargain was closed. 

Her little flock were waiting for her 
in the Church-yard around the corn- 
er, and were delighted to hear that 
she had found a snug house so 
speedily. The landlord says he shall 
never trust a woman in black again. 


—From the Meriden  (Conn.) 
Transcript for Thursday, June 21, 
1855. 


Contributed by Roger P. Cleveland, 
Grafton, Mass. 
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Swoppers’ Columns 
[CONTINUED FROM INSIDE FRONT COVER] 


Will swop rooms or suites by the day, 
week or month, together with the best food 
in Boston, for equivalent value in fresh ma- 
ple syrup. My—103 


I want Dr. Samuel Thompson's Materia 
Medica; also old flower books or botanies. 
Do you want books in exchange? My—104 


Very heavy pine table, painted black, good 
shelf underneath to put your feet on. Dining 
room or library size, 54” x 36”. I want a 
plain old maple or pine bed, single preferred. 
My—105_ 


I am interested in old dishes, old furniture, 
and old botany prints. Have a good camera, 
and a quantity of large size silk hose—excel- 
lent for rugs. What have you? My—107 

Who has an old-time set of Bell Ringer's 
bells? Send description, octave range, etc. 
My—108 

I'd like White Rock pullets; gray goslings; 
willow chairs; plain bookcases, or seasoned 
planed boards with which to make them. 
Will exchange any nursery stock or profes- 
sional landscape work near Boston. My—109 


Tenor banjo in perfect condition; canvas 
case. Cost about $10. Ukelele, inlaid border. 
Cost about $15. Felt case and instruction 
books. Tone, sweet as maple syrup. I'm in- 
terested in antique furniture, hooked rugs, 
good fiction, old jewelry. My—112 

Have solid cherry wall book-case, about 
11’ long, 42” high, 12” deep. Filligree 
trimming. What have you? My—113 

Metal auto trunk, license plate frames, 
both new. Also Buescher C-Melody Saxo- 
phone. What have you? Would prefer a 
portable typewriter (give serial number). 
My—114 

I want authentic colonial wine glasses and 








have modern “‘stem-ware’’ dessert or cham- 
pagne glasses, etched. Who will trade? 
My—115 





Wanted: A copy of The Descendants of 
Nicholas Doe, also novels, poetry, memoirs 
of Maine authors. Have new and old books 
to swop, or what would you like from Switz- 
erland? I'll try to please. My—116 

I have large Victrola in ‘good condition 
with over 200 high grade records. Would 
like History of Windham, N. H. by Morri- 
son, or make swop offer. My—117 

I would like a weather vane, with cow or 
horse or rooster. Also an old door knocker 
and some old stamps, preferably on envel- 
opes. What do you want? My—118 

Somewhere in your attic, you must have 
an old cane with a little history back of it. 
What do you want for it? My—119 

Have collection of many fine Book-of-the- 
Month novels; read only once. Want antique 


dolls, hooked rugs or what have you? 
My—120 ble - 
~ T have a 1936 Dodge, 1% ton truck, 


platform body. Want good pick-up truck, 
any make. Or what can you offer? My—121 


Who has nerve enough to swop 2 gallons 
Vt. maple syrup for a sofa pillow with fancy 
hand-made Bargello covers? Will pay trans- 
portation ¢ charges" both ways. My—122 


~ colonial coins, dated 
1788. Also Indian head 
My—123 


Stereoscopic Views of Monadnock Moun- 
tain scenery, published by George H. Scrip- 
ture, Peterborough, N. H. No. 1, 3, 7, 9, 
11, 13, 21, 26, 29, 30, 34, 49, 54, 
62, 63, 83, 91, 98, 116 and 117. List in- 
cluded. I want old dolls in good condition. 


My—124 


I want Vermont 
1785, 1786, 1787, 
cents. Will sw op. 











¢ 
; Enjoy S. S. Pierce Foods 
CHARLES MEYERS 
S. S. Pierce Associate 
JAFFREY CENTRE, N. H. 
TEL. 136 











a a 
CLAssiIFIED Ap. 

This appeared in the Boston Al- 
manac for 1849: 

Bathing tubs to sell or let. Sperm 
oil for family use sent to any parts of 
the city. 

Contributed by Dorothea Nicholl, 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 
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LANIER INN AND TEA KETTLE 


—where meals are served in an 
England garden. 


LANIER CRAFTS SHED 
—Home Industries, Arts and Crafts, Colonial 
Furniture, Educational Toys. 


River Road, Eliot, York County, Me. 


HOTEL RANDALL 
White Mts., North Conway, N. H. 


As smart as it is luxuriously comfortable! GOLF, 
tennis, horseback riding, concert and dance orchestra 
Elevator. Season June 1-October 20 


H. H. RANDALL, MANAGER 








old New 

















If you want a lovely Iris combination 
in your garden next season plant 


these two tall, beautiful varieties 
now :— 
CORONATION, clear pale yellow 


GLEAM, pale lavender 
10 roots (5 of each) $2 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 














SPALDING INN 7... 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Superb Location. Excellent Table. Mod- 
ern Appointments. Friendly Informal 
Atmosphere. All sports including two 
golf courses and polo. Booklet. 


Ownership Management 
Tel. Whitefield 2 
Open May to November 











Readers of YANKEE 

will enjoy eating at 
THAYER’S 
HOTEL GRILL 


LITTLETON, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Air-Conditioning 
Colonial Dining Room 
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Within easy driving distance 
of Boston, Worcester, Spring- 
field, or Hartford... beauti- 
fully located... 


Five fireplaces, hand 
wrought latches, nails, 
and hinges . . . electric- 
ity and hot water heat- 
ing system...land to 
suit... 


FOR SALE ! 


Write to 
R. E. Hammond 
Winchester, 
New Hampshire 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Scenically attractive offerings of 
estates, old farms, camps and shore 
where lake and mountains meet in 
the heart of New Hampshire. 


H. STEWART BOSSON, Inc. 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 















PHILBROOK FARM 
Shelburne, N. H. 


Off the Beaten Trail 


In the White 
Mountains 


An Old Yankee 
Country 
Homestead and Cot- 
tages built in 1834 


Latch String Out 
All Year Round 





430 Acre Farm Supplies Milk and Produce 

















Swoppers’ Columns 


Stop! Swop! To cure boatitis, I need a 
center-board sailboat. I have a large Stude- 
baker car suitable for camping trips, a cab- 
inet radio, compound microscope, McClellan 
saddle and bridle. My—125 


Beautiful and colored Indian corn seed and 
unusual gourd seed. What have you? 
My—126 

Large quantity of laboratory glassware, 
reagent bottles, chemicals, test tubes, micro- 
scope slides, and electric centrifuge. Will swop 
for sextant, nautical equipment or late edition 
astronomical, physics or scientific books or 
what have you. My—127 


A good, strong (expensive when new) 
English saddle. Small amount of padding 
needed, covered with cloth, readily sewed on. 
Will swop for maple syrup and_ sugar. 
My—128 

I want Alexis Carrel’s book, Man, the 
Unknown. Will give The Last Puritan by 
Santayana, or The Girl from Paris by Eliza- 
beth Bowen, or Green Margins by E. P. 
O'Donnell. My—132 


I have new copy of History of Fifth N. H. 
Regiment in Civil War (230 pages) by Wil- 
liam Child, M.D. Published 1893. This reg- 
iment was in Battle of Gettysburg. Will 
swop for Gone With the Wind, or Drums 
Along The Mohawk. My—136 


I have a gentleman's black broadcloth coat 
muskrat lined with real Persian lamb collar, 
size 38. Collar alone cost $50 when new; 
in good condition now. Also black wolf 
scarf and large muff. Will swop for silver fox 


scarf. My—138 


Any of youse guys attending Riverview 
Military Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
having any mementos to swop, please get in 
touch with this Major's daughter who has 
been in antiques some years. My—140 














A PROFESSIONAL OPINION 
Witkout Cost ! 


If you have a perplexing pub- 
licity problem needing doctor- 
ing... or maybe a bit of nurs- 
ing into a healthy, active state 
..+ The Sentinel Printing Com- 
pany, typographers of YAN- 
KEE are ready to furnish their 
professional advice at no cost 
to you! 

In other words, our staff is 
trained to assist you to build 
your ideas into effective, at- 
tractive printed messages... 
from the seed of the idea 
through the copywriting, lay- 
out, photo-engraving and print- 
ing stages to the full bloom of 
results. 








THE SENTINEL 


PRINTING CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 
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Eastman Box Camera 2A, practically new; 
also Taylor Oven Thermometer. Could use 
home-canned chicken, ham and 5 yards of 
light tan or dull green material for uphols- 
tering chair (please send sample of material). 
My—141 


I have a spinning wheel (I don’t know 
how old or much about it). Would like 
Gone With The Wind and recent crime fic- 
tion. You will have to pay express on spin- 
ning wheel. My—143 


Who wants a big pewter platter, marked 
1787? Old, but not too bad. One piece. gore 
with the wind. I need a copper luster pitcher 
or Toby jug. My—144 





What would you like to send me for my 
100 year old shelf clock, a Boardman & 
Wells, Bristol, Conn., in perfect shape? Am 
interested in rare glass and old dolls. 
My—145 


For good canopied bed, double, with test- 
er, will swop beautiful set Definite Edition 
Stephen Crane, 12 volumes, uncut, Knopf: 
cost $90, pristine condition. Also for double 
box springs will swop Valima Edition Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, 10 vols., octavo. 
My—146 


Would like real, old costumes in good 
condition, 1860 or earlier. Also old hooked 
rugs. Will swop set of Elsie Dinsmore books, 
beautiful solid silver cake dish, or what do 
vou want? My—147 


Who wants a 6 room house, farm style, in 
Chesham, N. H., one mile from Marienfield 
Camp, half mile from Silver Lake? Have you 
any city or suburban property? My—148 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE 45] 


Goin’ Fishin’ 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38] 


so glad it’s such a nice day for your 
funeral. I wish you could see yourself, 
Amelia. They've got you all fixed up 
so grand. 

“I know how you've always tried to 
keep fixed when the girls were here. 
But I was thinking of how you looked 
when I druv up on the rake that day. 
How you come out of the cheese- 
house with your face all rosy and 
your hair blowing. 

“That makes me think, Amelia, of 
that hook I made for you to hook 
rugs with. The one that I made from 
the tooth of that rake. You always 
kept it in the sweet grass basket, didn’t 
you? That grass from Dobb’s Hill 
where we went on the picnic and you 
said. ‘I will’. When I get back to the 
house I'll look them up and put them 
in my trunk before some of the kids 
throw them out. 

“I hope you've been happy all 
these years, Amelia. I’m glad, Amelia, 
glad for you today. Glad that you 
didn’t suffer any. Glad that you have 
gone to little Asher. He’s been alone 
so long, better’n fifty years. 

“There don’t any of the kids under- 
stand, except maybe Lois, and she 
don’t always. Only yesterday, after 
they got you fixed, I stood by you and 
I could of stood there forever only 
she came in. 

“Father, you’d better come in to 
the other room. I don’t believe it’s 
good for you to stay here so much.’ 

“But I tell you what, Amelia. You 
know you always promised, for 
more’n fifty years, to go fishing with 
me. Now you see how it is, we'll come 
often!” 

Father looked at his watch. Could 
it be seven? The kids would be wak- 
ing soon. He rose, shaking a little. In 
the foam of Cold Brook, as it spat- 
tered over the rocks and glistened in 
a little whirlpool, he could see a 
form. He brushed a wrinkled hand 
across his eyes. 

Yes, yes. It was Amelia—Amelia 
with bright pink cheeks and pretty 
hair blowing in the wind. And in her 
arms was cradled the tiny body of 
little Asher. There was no mistaking. 
She stretched one hand toward him 
on the bank. 

Oné step and he had joined her. He 
reached to take the baby Asher. Her 
cool, soft arms clasped around his 
neck. 


YANKEE 

















THAT’S A 


FACT 


(YANKEE will pay 25c for all acceptable N. E. facts—with proof) 


By CHESTER W. WALKER 


N MartTHa’s VINEYARD 
along the highway to Gay 
Head, there are rows of 
trees, strangely twisted. In- 
dians bent the trees horizontally to 





make a roadside fence. The trees still: 


grow in that manner, with many a 
grotesque figure as a result. 


The Town of Candia, N. H. recent- 
ly bestowed upon George Seavey, its 
mortician, an ancient horse-drawn 
hearse. This recalls the old New Eng- 
land custom of each community own- 
ing its own hearse and donating its 
use to anyone requiring it. 


Oxford, Mass. voted no-license fol- 
lowing the Civil War. The thirsty 
were still served, however, at “blind 
bars”, two of which stood opposite 
the present general store. The front 
entrance had a window and grating, 
through which the customer gave his 
order, put his money, received his 
drink and his change, without even 
seeing the seller. Bill Nye, in_ his 
“Comic History of America”, said the 
same thing about Bar Harbor, Me. 





In 1638, land at what is now Bidde- 
ford Pool, Me., was taken on long 
leases, with peculiar arrangements as 
to rent. An estate which included a 
dwelling house was leased by a Mr. 
Vines to one John West “for the per- 
iod of one thousand years for the 
annual rent of two shillings, and one 
capon”. Another deed from Vines re- 
quires the lessee to pay an acknowl- 
edgement and rent charge of “five 
shillings, two days’ work, and one fat 
goose yearly.” 


They still appoint cullers of hoops 
and staves in the town of Boylston, 
Mass. Once, when everything from 
cider to salt pork was stpred in bar- 
rels, the post was a lucrative one. The 
berth entails no duties now, nor does 
it have a salary attached. But Yankee 
customs are hard to break. 


Simeon Coffin, the first settler of 
Alfred, Me., dwelt for more than 
thirty years in a wigwam. But, no In- 
dian he, Coffin named the town after 
Alfred the Great. This was around 
1764. 


The old Tucker homestead in 
Charlton, Mass. built in 1724, once 
had a great opening on the south side 
of the house, facing the road and 
leading into what is now the kitchen. 
The present mistress of the house has 
heard her grandfather tell of driving 
his ox-team into the kitchen through 
the opening, to unload logs for the 
great fire-place. 


The name “Minute Men” origin- 
ated in Worcester Court House at a 
meeting on September 21, 1774 of the 
Worcester County Committees of 
Safety. Col. William Henshaw of Lei- 
cester made the motion that the mil- 
itia be organized under constitutional 
authority and be ready to act at a 
minute’s warning. 


Can black walnut trees flourish in 
the Pine Tree State? Most certainly. 
East Dover has four, all sprung from 
walnuts brought from Iowa fifty-nine 
years ago by Nathan Hall. A fifth 
such tree, felled recently on the farm 
of Mr. Hall’s son, measured two feet 
in diameter. 


In New England, dill seed was 
called the “meeting seed”, because 
the Colonial Dames took it to church 
and chewed upon it to keep awake 
during lengthy discourses. 


How many of us know that John 
Alden could not get passage on the 
Mayflower except by listing himself 
as a cooper? 





View of the gigantic New England exhibit now in place in the east portal of the Grand Central Station, New York. This exhibit, arranged by the New England 
Council through the co-operation of the Joint New England Governor's Fund—and the New Haven railroad—will be seen by thousands daily. 
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CRESCENT BEACH INN | 
An Ideal spot for 
at one who loves the 
OWLS HEAD, Xeuie rn | 
ROCKLAND, BATHING 
MAINE BOA ISHING 








WILLISTON, VERMONT 
Gwist-O-Hill Lodge 

Superb views of Camel’s Hump and Mt. Mans- 
field. Excellent food and accommodations. 
Cabins and guest houses by the night or sea- 
son. Golf courses and beaches nearby. Only 
nine miles from Burlington, Vermont and open 
until late Autumn. Reasonable rates. 


Marjorie E. Luce BarBara M 
ANNA Luce MARSHALL 


CANAAN INN 


Fine Saddle Horses 
Instructors 


Luce 





Log Cabin - - - Mountain Trails 
Foothills of White Mts. 


Canaan, N. H. Tel. 8129 








BRADFORD INN - Keene, N. H. 
Adjoining Keene Country Club Golf Course 
Gypsy Trail Pottery 

Colony Caramels — 75c Pang OPEN 
Mail orders filled or the season 
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YANKEE INDIVIDUALISM 

About 1800, Peleg Deland of 
Woolwich, home from sea, went to 
meeting the first Sunday, dressed in 
his very best: velvet, breeches, silk 
stockings, etc. On the following Sun- 
day he went clad in a red shirt, white 
duck trousers, tarpaulin, and with 
bare feet. 

Contributed by Day Welch, 
Woolwich, Me. 





O, Tuese LitrrLe DAUGHTERS 

Edna Foss tells of her father liking 
to have his hair combed and how she 
played a trick on him. My father who 
was a missionary in Santiago, Chile, 
also enjoyed having his hair combed 
when he was lying down. He had 
thick curly hair, which, in the style of 
those days was worn somewhat long. 
Unknown to him, Bessie, my oldest 
sister who was wielding the comb, 
tied blue ribbons on the curls. When 
someone called to see my father and 
he jumped up to admit his caller, as- 
tonishment reigned. 
Contributed by Josephine G. Perkins, 

S. Weymouth, Mass. 
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CAN ANYONE HELP MR. HENDERSON 
OUT? 
Dear YANKEE: 

I would appreciate it if you could give me 
some information for which I have been 
seeking. In several of the old houses in Con- 
necticut there is a door which I have heard 
called “‘the south door’ and at times ‘‘the 
funeral door’. This door is usually on the 
south side of the building and very near the 
corner. In Glastonbury there are many exam- 
ples of it. What I am seeking for is some 
reference to it which will indicate its origin. 
In J. Frederick Kelly's book on “‘Early Do- 
mestic Architecture in Connecticut’’ there is a 
slight reference on page 14, figure 13, and 
again on pages 120, 121. Also in ‘‘Early 
Connecticut Homes’. Isham and Brown, 
there are some illustrations but I have not yet 
found any definite reference to the origin of 
this door or its particular use. If you can 
help me, I would appreciate it. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES HENDERSON, 
Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 








52 Randolph Ave., 
Meriden, Conn., 
5 April, 1937. 
Dear YANKEE: 

I am enclosing a contribution to “D. & 
O."’, one of many facts gathered during a 
study of everything relating to Fenimore 
Cooper. (Wm. Lyon Phelps called me ‘‘one 
of the most learned and enthusiastic Cooper- 
ians in America,"’ in Scribner's, Dec., 
1930, p. 658. With becoming ‘‘modesty,”’ I 
always refuse to admit this.) I have not as 
yet put my Cooper findings into an article. 

Cooper, unfortunately, was not a Yankee, 
but a deeply-dyed New Yorker with any- 
thing but a good opinion of people east of 
the Byram River. Possibly this was a conse- 
quence of his expulsion from Yale (I hope 
there was no New Haven tabloid to scare- 
head this sad happening: ‘‘Faculty, Furious, 
Fires Fenimore!’’) I've just received a copy 
of the new edition of Santanstoe from the 
American Book Company, on account of my 
discovery of an error (by Cooper, himself) 
in the 24th Chapter. In this neglected novel, 
one of his best, Cooper's villain is a Yankee 
from Danbury, Conn., and such seems his 
favorite use for us of New England. 

For two years I have also been interested 
in the life of P. T. Barnum, one of the best 
known of Yankees. Cooper would have dis- 
approved of him, and Barnum would have 
felt complimented. Spending the summer of 
1935 in Bethel, birthplace of the Great 
Showman, I questioned old people about him 
and made notes of what they said. Bridge- 
port loves Barnum: Bethel does not. Each 
has its reasons, but not so much is heard of 
Bethel’s viewpoint. The fountain given 
by Barnum to his native town was sold by 
the Selectmen to the junk-man. 

Bethel I found to be, like Virginia, the 
“‘Mother of Presidents’’—only Bethel’s are 
college presidents. Hickok of Union, Seelye 
of Amherst and Seelye of Smith were all 
Bethel boys like Barnum—and like him in 
no other respect. The present head of St. 
Lawrence University, Dr. Laurens Hickok 
Seelye, is a descendant of the Bethel family 
to which belonged the Deacon who had 





Barnum put in Danbury Jail. The Union 
Alumni Monthly, May 1936, printed my 
account of finding the grave of President 
Hickok in Bethel, which I had sent to Pres- 
ident Fox of Union. (I like New Yorkers, 
and like to tell them about New Englanders). 

My interest in YANKEE is natural in view 
of my unbroken New England ancestry for 
three centuries on both sides of the house. 
The Bradlees were early settlers of Dorches- 
ter, Mass.; later my  great-great-grand- 
father, Samuel, his brother and sister Sarah, 
were all concerned in the Boston Tea Party 
(you will find them introduced in Rev. Dr. 


Barton's historical fiction, When Boston 
Braved the King) The old ‘Tea Party 
House’’ of Samuel Bradlee (commemorated 


by a tablet at Hollis and Tremont streets) 
was torn down the autumn I entered Boston 
University (1898) where I was editor-in- 
chief of The University Beacon two years 
later. Bostonian by ancestry and college life, 
I was born in my mother’s state of Maine, 
where | remember James G. Blaine in Au- 
gusta, and the torchlight parade of the vic- 
torious Democrats in 1884, past the darkened 
windows of our Republican household. In 
Augusta we lived next door to old U. S. 
Senator Jas. W. Bradbury (1820-1901) a 
Democrat who followed Lincoln. Afterward, 
when we lived in Rockland, Maine, a child 
named Edna St. Vincent Millay lived around 
the corner, and several other future celebri- 
ties were nearby. My father, a clergyman, 
lived in Vermont for a while, and I knew, 
in St. Johnsbury, the Ide family, R. L. Ste- 
venson’s friends in Samoa. When we lived 
not so many leagues from where you are 
reading this, in Concord, N. H., Mrs. Eddy 
was living at “‘Pleasant View’’ and her cou- 
sin, Dr. Ezekiel Morrill, was our family phy- 
sician. 

My mother’s family, the Chadbournes of 
Maine, had one distinguished educator, Dr. 
Paul A. Chadbourne, Fifth President of Wil- 
liams and successor to Mark Hopkins. There 
are two columns about him in the “‘D. A. 
B.,’’ and he is amusingly portrayed in Bliss 
Perry’s recent book, And Gladly Teach. 
His and my common ancestor was Humph- 
rey Chadbourne, early settler of Portsmouth, 
N. H., about 1634, whom T. B. Aldrich 
had something to say about. Lieut. Silas 
Chadbourne, 11th Mass. Reg’t., my great- 
great-grandfather from Gorham, Maine, 
fought through the Revolution, was in ““Ty” 
when Burgoyne came down Champlain, was 
captured at Hubbardton, exchanged for 
young Lt. Phillips of the Royal Artillery 
after Saratoga. Instead of spending the next 
winter at Miami, he went to a Pennsylvania 
locality called Valley Forge. (His taste in 
winter resorts seems to have been poor.) He 
was at West Point, Princeton, and other ex- 
citing places and kept a diary in which he 
mentions seeing Washington. George Chad- 
bourne of Gorham, my grandfather, was a 
direct descendant of Thomas Rogers, 18th 
Signer of the ‘‘Mayflower Compact”’. 

Although a Yankee and Downeaster, I 
lived for years in N. Y. City, know the 
state from end to end, and am a B. S. in 
Education of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
(My New England college work was at B. 
U. and Harvard). I'm a member of Theta 
Delta Chi, which still has a “‘Charge’’ at 
Dartmouth. 

This hasn't been a contribution, but an 
effusion, or, possibly, an intrusion, but I'll 
promise not to do it again. I may be heading 
toward the well known Waste Basket, but, 
at least, I may learn just how rocky the road 
to Dublin (N. H.) is for the unknown con- 
tributor. 

With sincere good wishes for ‘““YANKEE”, 
I am 


Very truly yours, 
GEORGE L. BRADLEE. 


YANKEE 
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P. S. I forgot to mention a brilliant 
Yankee contemporary of ours, a teacher of 
mine at B. U., Wm. Ellery Leonard, author 
of that extraordinary poem, ‘“Two Lives,” 
which nearly won the Pulitzer Prize, is now 
a professor at Madison, Wis., but I knew 
him in 1898-99. I’ve contributed some facts 
to an authorized biography of Leonard to 
appear later. G. L. B. 


Dear YANKEE: Two years ago I noticed a 
New England advertising folio that expound- 
ed the merits of New England as a Vacation 
Land, and spoke about the quaint natives. 

A year ago this summer we hustled through 
our grain harvest here and went by car back to 
New Hampshire. We had a wonderful time, 
covering 9,000 miles and seeing the eastern 
coast and a good deal of the south. 

Having had my husband there in war 
time I knew he thought the ways of doing 
things were quite antediluvian. I realized his 
idea was still ‘‘as was’’ about New England, 
and then, our young people thought that, 
after all, folks were quite backward there. 

I've lived in California over half my life 
now and as much as I love New England 
and would like to spend every summer of 
my life there, I must confess that I can’t 
quite see why there isn’t ‘something doing”’ 
in that part of the country. 

We discovered on our trip that wherever 
soil seemed barren and nothing could be 
raised without irrigation and fertilizers, that 
was the place where men raised great fields 
of alfalfa, vegetables of all kinds, and made 
work for dairymen, canneries, etc. We found 
in the driest of deserts auto cabins with 
showers, and where streams ran everywhere, 
cabins had no running water, no toilets. 

I had longed to get back home to taste 
the green peas and the corn, and yum, yum, 
how good they were! Every pea was square 
from filling its pod so tight; you couldn't 
crack the end of the thing with your thumb. 
And the beets! The sweetest things I ever 
tasted! And the red flannel hash! 

Once in a great while I get my courage up 
even if the beets here aren't fit for pigs, but 
can we go out and buy a canned boiled din- 
ner? Can we buy canned red flannel? I can 
buy any other hash, but I’ve yet to see a 
canned pea, corn, tomato or any other vege- 
table packed in New England. 

I can buy maple sugar and California pea 
beans that were baked in pots in a factory in 
Maine, also canned brown bread; but if I 
want to taste the sweetest, mealiest squash, 
most tender and largest cucumbers, the only 
good green beans, peas and corn there are, 
I've got to go back there to do it. 

There are idle factories in every town 
there and every house with a yard for a gar- 
den, so that the village itself could nearly 
keep a factory busy, to say nothing of the 
loads of beets a farmer could raise if he knew 
people wanted “‘boil dish’’ instead of pota- 
toes. 

I think the New England farmer should 
let the folks keep cows that have green pas- 
ture the year round, and that they should 
put their short summer into seeing how much 
goodness they could can up for the rest of the 
world, not so fortunate as they are. Then, if 
they didn’t have the cows and hogs, they 
could raise vegetables down in Florida in the 
winter, and forget how to chop wood for a 
while. 

Those old men on farms in New Hamp- 
shire get in a godamn or a by jesus christ 
every sentence, but, of course, they haven't 
the least intention of belittling the Almighty, 
and personally, I think they wouldn’t seem 
genuine (quaint, I suppose) if they weren't 
that way. I don't mind that in them, but 
what gets me is that they raised up their 
best human material and sent it to California, 
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to Siam and Tophet, to build great bridges, 
advise kings, publish great papers, raise grain 
and what not, when they should have had 
enough appreciation of God’s Eden that they 
damn in from morning ‘til night, to have 
instilled into their noblest product a desire 
to put a shoulder to the wheel right there. 

All the virtue was dumped into New Eng- 
land, and is still there. New England raised 
the finest of men and women, and told them 
they couldn't ever amount to anything 
there; they sent them out into the world. A 
mighty good product to turn out, I'll say, but 
most of them never go back, so we hear 
folks back there called quaint and considered 
a little backward. 

If I had my way, the brains and the wit, 
the determination, the guts, would be kept 
at home for a few generations and nothing 
sent out but “‘boil dish’’ and red flannel for 
a while. 

Sincerely yours, 
MRS. PEARL D. CUMMINS, 
Winchester, Cal 

P. S. The ‘‘mountain houses’ don't even 
buy their vegetables locally—all shipped in 
from Boston; likely raised in New Jersey. 





ANSWERS TO 
ARE YOU A YANKEE 
SCHOOLMA’'AM 
(See page 12) 

1. Stone, brick, or wood. 
place. 

2. One who is learning or teaching the 
alphabet. 

3. Cat-o’-nine-tails, ferrule on the hand, 
rod on the back, holding out a heavy weight 
at arm's length for a long period, sitting 
close to a red-hot stove. 

4. Fellowship is a rule by which mer- 
chants and others, trading in partnership, 
compute their particular shares of the gain 
or loss, in proportion to their stocks, and the 
time of its continuance in trade. 

Allegation is the method of mixing 
two or more simples of different qualities so 
that the composition may be of a middle 
quality. 

Bingle Rule of Three: three terms 
given to find the fourth. 

5. Cedar stakes surrounded by three 
stones 


Stove or fire- 


6. Hide-and-seek: Soldier; Stealing 
eggs; Stick-knife; Follow the leader. 
7. By syllablizing the words (rather 


than lettering them) 

8. Red paint is cheapest. 

9. An examination given by the minister 
or a member of the Schoolboard. 

10. John Greenleaf Whittier 

11. Instead of paying board, the teacher 
was boarded free of charge in various homes 
in the district, the time spent in a home be 
ing in direct proportion to the number of 
pupils sent from that home. 

12. The Horn Book: a single sheet of 
paper, covered with a thin layer of horn. 
This was hung around the neck of the pupil. 

The New England Primer: early 
school text 

13. The Rev. Jacob Abbott. 

14. William Holmes McGuffee. 

15. <A group divided into two equal sec- 
tions and tried its skill in spelling. One per 
son ‘“‘passed above’’ another when the first 
person failed to spell the word correctly. He 
was ‘‘spelt down" when he reached the lower 
end of the dine and dropped out. The respec- 
tive captains choose members for their sides 
or ‘‘matched sides’ as it was called. 

16. Rev. Warren Burton. 

Edward Eggleston. 

17. Most distinct difference: an academy 
is under trustees; a high school is under the 
Board of Education. 








KENNEL SHOP 
ROUTE No. 2A CONCORD, MASS. 
“Everything for the dog fancier” 
We can show you the largest selection of dog 
equipment that can be found under one roof 
anywhere in New England. A visit to our shop 
will surely interest you. Some choice Cocker 
Spaniels and Scotty pups for sale at reasonable 
prices. 
CONCORD 355 











NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
HILLS 





Reliable information given concerning 
Summer or year around homes in this 
section of Central N. H. Correspond- 
ence solicited; state wants. 


“DAVID B. PLUMER 
Bristol, N. H. 











ELIZABETH 
CHASE 


Maple Candies 
and Products 
LYNDON, VERMONT 


Delicious Maple Candies carefully 
made by hand, in our New England 
Kitchen, from the finest Maple, our 
own Jersey cream, and the best of 
other ingredients necessary to their 
construction, and all attractively 
packaged. 
MAPLE CREAMS Fruits 
Sea Shells or Conventional 
forms—'% Ib., 30c—' Ib., 
50c—1 Ib., $1. 
MAPLE ASSORTED 
CANDIES 
4 Ib., 65c—1 Ib., $1.25 
MAPLE CAKES 
1 oz., Square, 5c 
FANCY CAKES 
in a variety of forms 
Bears, Leaves, Pigs, Trees 
each—5c 
FANCY MAPLE CAKE 
2 oz., boxed—each—10c 
MAPLE LOLLIPOPS 
each—5c 


Complete Price List Free On 
Request 
We especially solicit inquiries from 
GIFT SHOPS, TEA ROOMS, HO- 
TELS, etc., for which we have a 
splendid proposition. We can also 
accommodate a few guests in our 
home. Best of Food, a friendly and 
restful atmosphere. Reservations 
should be made early. 
Delicious Meals 
Served by Reservation 
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CLASSIFIED 


(5c a word per insertion) 





REAL ESTATE 


For Sale—FOR 1/5 ITS COST, one of the most 
desirable estates in New Hampshire, located in heart 
of BEAUTIFUL WARNER VILLAGE. 12 spa- 
cious rooms, 2 master chambers, 7 fireplaces, tile 
bath, 3 toilets, billiard room, town water, sewer, 
steam heat. 3 acres. IDEAL FOR AN INN. Carl 
Scribner, Warner. 

EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE—from house 
lot to estate. Co-operating with the N. H. State 
Development Commission and New England Coun- 
cil. Gilman C. Gunn, Realtor, 17 Roxbury St., 
Keene, N. H. 

WILD LIFE; FUR-FISH-GAME—Farm opportun- 
ity overlooking Schoodic Lake, Mt. Kathadin; golf, 
airport, Dude Ranch, Literature Box 14, Station K, 
New York. 


REAL COLONIAL farmhouse with all modern con- 
veniences, 2 fireplaces, 2 car garage, barn, 25 acres 
in beautiful hill section near lakes. $4,200. LAKE- 
SHORE BUNGALOW— rooms, fireplace, screened 
porch, electricity, finsh closet, private bathing beach, 
mountain view. $2,800. WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, 
Realtor. Phone 275, Concord, N. H. 

FOR SALE—On Main Street, forty seconds from 
school, highest town in New England, comfortable 
white clapboard home with barn. Plenty of room for 
five and a servant. Apply Lawrance Rathbun, Dub- 
lin, N. H. 

FOR SALE—In exclusive Charles River Square, 
Boston, river view, studio, very convenient location. 
Hold family of six comfortably with servants. 
Price $15,000. Apply Box RE, Yankee, Dublin,. 
N. H. 























SUMMER HOME on small lake near mountain, nice 
beach, 65A pine and wood, house and furnishings. 
Price $2,500. Terms, Allen P. Clark, Bridgton, Me. 


BOOKS MAGAZINES, WRITING PA- 
PER 











WRITING PAPER BY THE POUND: Ward’s 
Club Parchment, a distinctively fine writing paper 
with the smooth finish and rich appearance of real 
old parchment. Sold by the pound in all sizes from 
dainty note sheets to large flat letter sheets, 65c the 
pound. Matching envelopes at various prices. Mail 
orders filled. Write to Miss Grant, Ward’s Station- 
ers, 57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED-—“North Bearcamp Water”’ , Bolles. E. H. 
Hastings, ‘282 Columbus A Ave., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED—Large lots of old letters, documents, 
early paper, either printed or written before 1800, 
complete records of early business, old stamps on 
the envelopes, books, a few or a library; will swop 
or puchase; describe fully. The Village Studio, 
West Cummington, Mass. 


WANTED—National Geographics. Vols. oy 3, 4, 
5 and 6. Apply J.M., care Yanxeg, Dublin, N. H 
WANTED—Old Cigarette Cards issued prior to 
1890 in good clean condition. P. M. Nagle, 25 
Pennsylvania Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 
“BEAUTIFUL AND INSPIRING”, 
colored chipped glass frame 5 x 
others. Paramount Products, Box 734, 
m. ¥. 














23rd Psalm, 
inches 50c 
Rochester, 





TYPEWRITER PAPER. Try a box of my GREEN 
MOUNTAIN BOND. 500 sheets—$1.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. CASCADE, NORTH AD- 
AMS, MASS. 


FOOD AND FUEL 


VERMONT Cob Smoked Sugar Cured Hams. 
“Montpelier” all pork sausages. Bacon—Windsor 
Bacon—Native Salt Pork, Maple Syrup. Home 
Made Jellies, Jams. Parcel Post Shipments every- 
where. Write for Price List. COLBURN AND 
FALLON, Montpelier, Vermont. 


THE GREENHAVEN—Ocean View Cottages, Cab- 
ins, Trailer Sites at Rye, New Hampshire. 


WANTED—To buy, this fall and winter, a hun- 
dred cords of first-class cleft fireplace wood; state 
kinds and price per cord, Farmers Wood Exchange, 
777 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


PICTURES. Be a wise Yankee—send roll of film 
and 30c for developing and set of prints. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. BU-CRAFT, Box 179, Concord, 
N. H 

ARTISTICALLY COLORED ENLARGEMENT, 
eight glossy prints, 25c coin. Progress Studios, Box 
157, Antrim, N. H. 

WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story 
but you'll never be satisfied until you have your 
own ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. 
i dig ‘em — highest references. BURTON A. 
WILLARD, Dublin, N. ° 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 45] 
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Here Come the Trailers 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1] 


truck or trailer or just plain automo- 
bilist, half the road is all the law 
should allow. More than that makes a 
road hog. 

The second problem, that of park- 
ing, is perhaps the more serious of the 
two because it involves many other 
things besides space. People on the 
move, like the gypsy of old, are in- 
clined to live by laws of their own 
making. Stealing, the gypsies believed, 
was not a vice, unless you got caught 
at it. 

There will be plenty of gyp artists 
in the trailer population—plenty of 
door to door salesman, and other 
kinds of canvassers—trying to pick up 
a living as they go along. But there 
again, we do not see why the trailer- 
ites should be treated any more 
harshly than the present menace we 
are experiencing from similar operat- 
ors. In this connection, no doubt the 
local Chambers of Commerce can be 
extremely helpful. A little publicity 
on their part might easily bring about 
a local sentiment which would insist 
on local solicitors presenting a card 
of approval signed by the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Board of Trade. 
People not taking advantage of this 
local protection might well deserve to 
be bothered by the gyps. 

Parking space, sanitation, etc., 
would not seem to us to be a public 
problem. If a trailer lands in town 
and there is no place for it to stop, it 
will have to move until it finds a 
place or pay a handsome fine. Cer- 
tainly there is at least one farmer in 
every town, however, who will have 
at least one unoccupied field in which 
a trailer can spend the night. ..and 
the pin money he can pick up in offer- 
ing such a facility will be welcomed. 

If private operators wish to offer 
further facilities such as electricity, 
hot and cold baths, dancing, etc. that, 
of course is up to them. But we see no 
reason why public funds should be 
used to provide space and facilities 
for a bunch of tax-exempt wanderers. 

If the trailer drivers must have 
their pleasures of this itinerant kind, 
we say, let them pay for them. That 
is only fair. New England never 
solved its tramp problem by provid- 
ing feather beds... leastwise it never 
did before the high-toned transient 
camps came into being, and these, we 
understand, are now fast being aban- 
doned. 





JOB EXCHANGE 


free of charge to all subscribers. If you 
want a job, or have a job to give, use 
this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no _ responst- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in 
touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the potion 
has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 
One six line ad per month allowable. 





WANTED-—a competent Yankee woman, between 
35 and 50 years old, for general housework in vil- 
lage home of Conn. physician All modern improve- 
ments. Family of 3 adults. Wages, $40 a month. 
JJu—1 

WE WANT WOMEN near Concord and Manches- 
ter, N. H. to mend hooked rugs at their homes 
JJu—2 

PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHER, 32, wants sum- 
mer work. Governess, companion, chauffeuress, gift or 
bookshop work or anything. Is practical outdoor 
type. Helen Humphrey, Bennett School, Millbrook, 
N. V.—JJu3 

WANTED: ladies to sell exquisite, hand-made hand- 
kerchiefs. Send 50c for sample. Lots of half doz. or 
more 40c; state color. Stamps not accepted. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. JJu—4 
EXPERIENCED MEAT CUTTER and clerk wants 
steady work in market. Am married, 30, honest and 
reliable. I expect a living wage. Would like to work 
for man contemplating retirement—leading to chance 
of managership or ownership. Best references. JJu—5 


HIGH SCHOOL GIRL graduate wants job as moth- 
er’s helper or second maid in good family. Yee 
$8-$10 desired, with room and board. JJU— 
PARTNERS IN A successful, very = grade 
mail-order business would be interested in securing 
sree for further expansion in direct mail field. 
er 

NICE YOUNG FELLER. Good recommendations. 
Hates to work, but can and will. Looking for out- 
door job for the summer in vicinity of Peterborough, 
N. H. JJu—8 

HARVARD GRADUATE wants summer tutor job, 
in vicinity of Dublin, N. H., if possible. French 
conversation if desired. Instruction in sports. Ref- 
erences. JJu—9 
































LADY, 50, HEALTHY, too much education, wishes 
iob as assistant manager or housekeeper small New 
England hotel, 15 years experience, small salary 
accepted. Just MF a pleasant New England life 
for a change. JE M 


WANTED: fins or infirm people to board. 
New England cooking: good care. $15.00 to $20.00 
per week. Good ro and description of place 
will be furnished. JEM 


WANTED: House Maid and Mother’s helper some 
cooking . . live in good home, not a farm. Write 
stating age and salary expected. Address JEBRR 


WANT SEED or stock raised in isolated location? 
We have land and labor; some intelligence, a little 
experience, but no capital. J M6 


JOB WANTED raising poultry for share or 
wages. We furnish rent and labor, you the stock 
and equipment. J M7 


MOTHER’S HELPER wanted in good home in 
Needham, Small family, two children. We want a 
girl primarily interested in a good home, who will 
become part of it. Salary $20 a month in addition 
to room and board. JX1 




















IF YOUR MANUSCRIPT is legible, I will type it 
at the rate of 50c per M words. Poetry Ic a line. 
Elite type, double space, carbon copy, and extra 
front page. Corrections if desired. Nothing under a 
thousand words. JEA1 


LET ME DEVELOP, Print, and Enlarge your films. 
Films developed and two prints from each good 
negative for 30c. Enlargements 5 x 7—Il5c, 2 for 
25c. Pictures in mail 24 hours after receipt of film. 


JEA2 


LET ME TYPEWRITE your manuscript, technical 
or otherwise, ready for the printer, at approximately 
40 cents per 1,000 words. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for details. JEA3 


I HAVE APPLE, rock maple, and birch dry fire- 
wood cut two foot 14 mos. ago, stored in dry place, 
price $15.00 for apple, $12.00 for others. Truck avail- 
able $1.00 per hour to draw 1% cords anywhere 
and I'll pay half delivery charges. JEA4 


1 AM A widow living alone and trying to make a 
living. I have my own cow, hens, chickens, and 
garden, and do my own work. You could make my 
job profitable if you would board with me. JEAS 
TO WOMEN who want to make $15.00 a week, 
Janalene has a plan to enable you to build a business 
of your own. You can earn free dresses and a 
steady income. JEA7 

COLLEGE SENIOR, 20, daughter of college pro- 
fessor, needs summer job. Tutoring, companion, 
library, — or what have you? Experienced 
driver. JEA 
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Have new copies The Canada Doctor, tale 
of Dr. Locke, “miracle man’’; single 16 
gauge shotgun. Want fancy maple syrup or 
sugar. My—149 _ 

Have 3 electric Hearing Aids, 2 Acousti- 
cons and 1 Sonatone. All late models and in 
good condition. Should bring a lot of happi- 
ness to some deaf people. Will trade for out- 
board motor, binoculars, or what have you. 
My—150 (See 

Will swop (and train) interest in old es- 
tablished Employment Agency, Times Sq., 
New York City; netting up to $50 weekly, 
for homestead, any condition, on lake, trout 
brook or near-by offering peace recreation and 
possibility for experienced realtor. My—152 


Would like home-canned fruits or vege- 
tables. What do you want? My—153 

I want old postage stamps or U. S. pre- 
cancelled stamps. Will swop stamps or deliver 
any of several valuable lectures on educational 
subjects in exchange. My—154 


Will swop old stereoscope views, news- 
papers, books or prints for maple syrup, 
dates, relics, or what have you. My—155 


Will exchange one horse plow and one 
horse for “‘what have you”. My—158 


I have two violins, and need only one. 
Would like to swop real old fiddle for cedar 
chest and easy chair, or what would you 
offer? My—159 


Will swop brass tray, We by Chas. Lind- 
bergh or green crepe dinner gown, size 16, 
good style and condition, for old fans, pew- 
ter or glass. My—160 


Have sable fur cape, not new, but in fairly 
good condition. Will swop for certain old 
coins. My—161 


What am I offered for $15 
perfect and complete, except motor. Would 
like good archery set, old American stamps, 
or something that would appeal to a 12 year 
old boy. My—162 


I want old letters, especially Vermont let- 
ters for my collection. Send for descriptive 
list. What do you want? My—163 


I have lots of pop corn. I want records 

Harry Lauder and Chas. Ross Taggott; 
also records of folk music and fiddling; rec- 
ords of Polly Wolly Doodle, Oh, Susanna, 
etc. My—164 


I will give you a one year lease, $350, of 
modern, year-round cottage, garage and land 
on river bank in eastern Massachusetts, 20 
miles from Boston on North Shore. Will 
take in swop a one year lease of small farm 
near Waterville, Maine. My—168 
ee 
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Erector set, 


SWOPPERS’ COLUMNS 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


We want maple syrup and other edibles | 
for straight chairs; some Hitchcock originals 
with cane seats; others, black wood-seated, 
modern. 


Will swop copy of Live Alone and Like it | 
by Marjorie Hillis (new) for an autograph 





album written in, previous to 1860. 
My—170 

I want a typewriter, new, or nearly so, 
popular make. What will you _ take? 
My—171 

Will swop a recently purchased, auto- 
graphed copy of Alaska, The Great Bear's 
Cub by Mary Lee Davis, and an Interna 


tional Stamp Album a worthwhile, interest- 
ing collection for French-English English- 
French dictionary, recent edition. My—172 


Will exchange one family house in New 
York commuting suburb for New England 
farm near town and school, suitable for com- 
mercial poultry raising. My place has possi- 
bility for two apartments and increased value 
in near future. My—174 


Who has an old doll body? I have a doll 


head measuring 3%4” x 4%”, inside shoulder 
measurements. I'd like clothes to fit, too 
What would you like? My—175 


Who has a piccolo in playable condition? 
If I had one I could make my living playing 
for country dances. I have maple syrup and 
ski equipment to offer. And a litter of black 
and white kittens (not skunks). My—176 


I want a used outboard motor of about 
1% H.P. If you are looking for something, 


let me know. I may have it. My—17 
Will swop good English brown calf rid- 
ing boots: soft, laced ankles, size 8D for 


about $4.00's worth of apples, 
canned vegetables My—179 


Two books fine condition: Woman, Her 
Sex and Love Life, and Birth Control, by 
eminent physician, valuable to newly-wed 
couple or ones about to be united. Will swop 
for ten hens of heavy breed or pigs. My— 
180 

Have a one day mahogany steeple clock, 
bee-hive on door, with original brass main 
springs. Also a black enameled iron eight day 
clock; pearly inlaying intact. Both in perfect 
running condition, cleaned and _ repaired 
Want offers. My—183 


Who wants a light, strong auto trailer? 
It’s covered, screened, equipped. Inside dimen- 
sions about 4’ x 4’ x 7’. Without double bed 
it’s suitable for freight or small live-stock 
Swop for 35-40 laying pullets or what'll 
you give. My—184 


potatoes or 

















Classified 
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WE BUY old furniture, glass, stamp collections 
The Olde Parsonage Antique Shop, Rye Center, New 
Hampshire 

ANTIQU TES restored. Also restoration of interior 
finish in os houses. Edmund C. Clap, Mason, N. H. 
“On the Village Green” 


CHAUFFEUR. Would like a place for my Chauffeur 
for the months July, August and September. Mrs 
E. W. Clap. So. Lincoln, Mass 

PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS, new and used; 
sell, buy. Campbell Pharmacy, Peterborough, 
OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders 
Published four years. Sample copy 10c. 

word. Traders Exchange, 190 N. Wells, 
on ly actual Trading Post 

CASH old books 
wanted list. | Bath Beach, 














swop, 
N. H 
Bulletin. 
Ads 10c a 
Chicago's 





Send dime 
3ox 33, 


for for our price 
list Brooklyn, N. Y. 





I have camping equipment, electric stove 
timer antiques, (hardware, skates and bel- 
lows), marble tops and round picture frame 
I want weathervane, stone boat, iron chains, 





screw jack, anvil, rope and 12 gauge shot 
gun. My—186 
Parents: Are you interested in placing 


your daughter or daughters in an exclusive 
N. H. girls camp? Will discuss exchange of 
new small car, furniture or large Delco plant, 
or v hat have you? My—187 


Banjo- mandolin, cost about $20. Perfect 
playing condition, but many hearts and nick- 
names inked on drum-head. See it and laugh. 
Hear it and tap! What am I offered in trade? 
Interested in antique furniture, hooked rugs. 
A—101 





WEDDINGS, ETC. 
GETTING MARRIED? Send to Ward's Stationers 


at 57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. for the latest 
styles in correct engraved wedding stationery. 
Write to Mr. Sylvester. 


YANK&E 








I've got a bound copy of Rural Magazine, 
or Vermont Repository, January to Decem- 
ber 1796. But few pages missing. What have 
you of equal value? A—107 


My—169 











I want McGuffey Readers or colored an- 
tique barber bottles or flax for my spinning 





wheel. I'll swop children’s suits and dresses. 
A—113 
Look here! Will exchange week-end or 


longer use of camp this spring or later on 
sightly hill-top in southern N. H. country 
for equivalent camp at seashore. A—115 


Gamecocks and Bantams will be swopped 
for antiques, guns, jewelry and anything 
old, except old maids. A—116 


Do you play? Do you travel? Buescher C 
Melody Saxophone, cost $160 and metal 
auto trunk are both offered, in A-1 condi- 
tion. What have you? A—118 





I have a big box full of short wave radio 
parts and tubes. I will swop these for some- 
thing for a summer camp, a small sized out- 
board motor, or a target pistol, or a set of 
.45 calibre Colt reloading tools would be 
seriously considered. A—119 


I want photographic equipment and cam- 
eras (box, folding, or professional). I have 
books on business, text books, or can offer 
to do your photographic work in exchange 
A—123 


An English saddle, an exercising cart, driv- 
ing harness or other horse paraphernalia, | 
would like in exchange for a professional 
portrait of your pet in oil, water-color or 
pastel—or what you will that I can draw, 
model or del or paint for you. A—124 


I have a No. 2A Cartridge Premo East- 
man Kodak, scarcely used. Taking a corking 
2% x 4% picture. Would like old pattern 
glass, glass slipper or glass hat, preferably 
colored. Not interested in chips or cracks 
A—127 


What have you in exchange for five Old 


Farmer’s Almanacs by Robert B. Thomas: 
Numbers 80 to 84, years, 1872-1876? 
A—131 

The Mass. Register for year 1853, con- 


taining a business directory of the state, 
one gal. maple syrup. A—138 
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for 














I REPAIR old clocks JE 49 

4 HOBBY MAGAZINE sent free to all who will 
ontribute to its columns. Poems and short histori- 
cal sketches of New England life are wanted. J My 1 
1 WILL TYPE your manuscript, accurately, neatly 
in the correct form. Double space, carbon copy, 50x 
per M words. Technical manuscripts, theses invited 
Corrections if desired; illegible writing cheerfully 
leciphered, at slightly higher rates. J My 2 
WANTED—A pleasant maid for pleasant duties 
Suburban home in New Jersey, three adults, laundry, 


general housework and some cooking. Sleep in com- 
fortable room near bath. Sunday and Werinesday 
p. m. off. What wages do you desire. J My 3 


VANKEE COUPLE, 30, that like country life, de- 
sire steady caretakers or farm position. Man exper- 
ienced and careful driver. Wife general housework 
and cooking. Life experience with poultry, dairy and 
garden J My 4 


C OL L EGE sOP HOMORE desires 
as chauffeur, tutor, secretary, or 
number of other capacities. Age 











summer position 
employment in a 
19, decent appear- 


ance, and a wide variety of experience and referen- 
es. J My 5 

MINISTER’ S DAUGHTER and friend, college 
girls. want a jop for the summer months—waiting 
on table, or similar position in summer hotel or va- 
cation farm. J My 6 

COOK WANTED, also second maid, Yankees, as 
we are, loving farm life, as we do. Year round posi- 
tion farm until late fall, near Springfield through 


winter. Expect women to understand canning surplus 
garden truck or at least to follow directions intelli- 
gently. Co-operation, sense of humor and cheerful 
J] My 9 
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Like a Warm Friendly Blanket 


The security and comfort of the warm friendly pro- 
tecting blanket which only A.L.A. service can give 
you is yours for the asking. 


No matter where you or those near to you motor, 
you owe yourself and them this truly magical service 
which thousands of members enjoy. They write, ''My 
membership in the A. L. A. gives me a feeling of com- 
fort and security, | would not think of driving my car 
without A. L. A. protection." 


Just fill in and mail the coupon today for an interest- 
ing 20-page booklet describing just how you too can 
enjoy motoring under the warm friendly blanket of 
A.L. A. protection. 


A. L.A. 

PARK SQ. 
BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Gentlemen: 


Please send me, ~ PROVIDENCE, R. I. BOSTON, MASS. 


" TURKS HEAD BUILDING PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
without obligation of MANCHESTER, N. H. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
course, your interesting 


922 ELM STREET BAY STATE BUILDING 
PORTLAND, ME. WORCESTER, MASS. 
~* 142 HIGH STREET 390 MAIN STREET 
booklet describing A. L. A. BANGOR, ME. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
service in detail EASTERN TRUST BUILDING 1367 MAIN STREET 
: NEWARK, N. J. HARTFORD, CONN. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 18 ASYLUM STREET 
MONTPELIER, VT. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Name " : 73 MAIN STREET 955 MAIN STREET 


Address . 





